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Rugby Union Heineken Cup semi-final: Bath 20 Pau 1 4 ' 

Battling Bath’s final blessing 


Cricket Champions Cup final: England^WtoT: 


Eddie Butler at the 
Recreation Gro und 

T HERE remains something 
endearingly old-fashioned 
. about Bath. Having conceded 
50 points in the domestic league two 
weeks ago, they regrouped last Sat- 
urday according to ancient ways 
and drew on their family spirit to 
see off the French challenge and 
make it to the European Cup final. 

.It was all very traditional and 
probably makes them the under- 
dogs for the big clash at the end of 
| January in Bordeaux where they 
will meet Brivc. Their French oppo- 
nents beat Toulouse by virtue of 
scoring more tries when their semi- 
final in Toulouse finished tied at 22- 
22 after extra time. 

Digging deep into the reserves is 
a Bath speciality. Another trick is to 
J!^ eash Mll<e Catt at club JeveJ. 
Whatever his vacillations on the 
international stage, he can do iittie 
wrong in this patch of the West 
Country. 

Last Saturday he put in a highly 
controlled, imaginative and brave 
display from his preferred position 
at outside-half. Catt tackled magnifi- 
cently, especially in the last quarter. I 
He ran on to the ball to take it flat 
from scrum-half Andy Nicol, and 
when Pau rushed up to greet this 
daring offensive strategy, lie kicked 
behind them and gave then some- 
thing else to think about. , 

The French team arrived rated 
third among the qualifiers for the | 
last four. Pau were immensely solid i 
up front, determined from first ] 
minute to last, but they never threat- I i 


ened to cut loose. They have a repu- 
tation for being HWisdplined. but 
- apart from some understandable 
; tension in the Final quarter and one 
other incident when Phil de 
I Glanviile was tumble-dried out of a 
i ruck, it was game well policed by 
the players and well controlled by 
' the referee. Anyway, a match with- 
out De Glanviile having stitches 
would be an anomaly. 

If the tie never reached great 
heights it was hard-fought through- 
out. Among the forwards, Dan Lyle 
the American, had yet another out- 
standing afternoon: he has the best 
pair of hands in English rugby. 
Nigel Redman was also, for one of 
the game's smaller second-rows, im- 
mense at the line-out and in the 
tackle: Victor Ubogu had his mo- 
ments. too. Witii the score 3-3, 
thanks to a penalty apiece by David 
Aucagne and Jon Caliard, he was 
able to score the first try of the 
game. 

Bath went left from □ clean line- 
out win, and set up a ruck. They 
switched to the right, where a posse 
of forwards was lurking out wide. 
De Glanviile, who sometimes hesi- 
tated before delivery, had enough 
feith m Lyle to give him a pass. His 
No 8 did not let the centre down, for 
lie drew the defence into the tackle 
and slipped a pass to Ubogu, who 
scored in the same corner where he 
killed off Cardiff’s hopes in the 
quarter-final. 

The remaining 10 minutes of the 
first half contained only three more « 
penalties, two by Aucagne, to leave ! 
Pau only two points adrift at the in- i 
terval. 


The second half saw an increase 
in the frenzy of the forward ex- 
cha^es At the ruck. Pau started to 
kill the ball, and gave away the two 
penalties which allowed Caliard to 
extend Bath s lead to eight points. 

But then Ubogu had another 
moment. He suffered a nick to his 
head and was standing having 
treatment while his coach, Andy 
Robinson, screamed at him to re- 
join the aetion. Pau took advantage 
of his absence to drive from a line- 
out, release the back, and send 
Philippe Bernat-Salles over in the 
corner. Ubogu, duly bandaged, re- 
J °i to make a tackle, but too late. 

With three points in it. the stage 
seemed set for an electric last quar- 
ter. But Pau continued to infringe as 
the Bath grip tightened up front. An- 
other Caliard penalty made it 20-14. 
Tnereafter. Bath remained in control, 
but there was one incident that might 
nave turned things the other way 

As Bernat-Salles chased a "kick 
ahead, Adedayo Adebayo tugged 
his shirt, an affront that not only 
went unpunished but was com- 
pounded a minute later when Bath’s 
wing felled the same player with a 
clumsy late tackle which also left 
die referee unmoved. My, how the 
French moaned. But in reality they 
did not deserve to win. 

Whatever their faults in domestic 
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Taking me lead . . . Holly bring, ChriZl, ,W 

England’s desert stormers 


Mike Selvey In Sharja h 

E NGLAND went to the Middle 
East in hope and returned as 
winners. Their victory by three 
wickets in the frenetic atmos- 
phere under Sharjah’s lights was 

A tl-llitnnh In ..J. ti.. _ . .. 


rugbywhaieverthep^loua^ta^e of 

their long-term finances. Belfre » "S"* 
main a mighty force in the land HnmrfnklA _ r ^ ^ 


Cryptic crossword bva^m, 
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main a mighty force in the land. 
Itiey still know what to do when it 
comes to the really big games. Last 
Sunday they gave themselves the 
opportunity to test their skill and re- 
solve on the biggest stage of all. 


2* 25 


6 He appears, (n standing, to have 
fully endorsed party policy (6) 

7 Enclose intimate letters from this 
writer (3-6) 

8 Placed second — that’s a 
disappointment (7) 

9 Conditions are treacherous — 
take that Into account ( 13 ) 

1 5 Nots^promisc is broken to buy 

18 Reduce the price of each work 

by a pound (7) 

20 Head with many a twisted plait 

21 One's firmness of purpose is 
about to crack (7) 

0dition of this paper (6) . 

25 City refuge is full (5) 


7 in depth and in- 

domitable spirit of Adam 
HoIUoake's charges. 

Set a target of 236 to win the 
Champions Cup, England ap- 
peared to have blown their 
chances at 105 for six with nine 
overs left. What followed was 
perhaps the finest recovery ever 
staged by an England side in this 
form of the game. 

A seventh-wicket partnerahip 
masterminded by the cool pro- 
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when they were 68 for no wicks, 
Hollioake brought Mark Ealhan 
on to bounce along like u boil of 
tumbleweed in a spaghetti 
Western. 

Until Simmons and David 
Williams broke out, the England 
bowlers turned the screw in a 
manner that would have sent 
Torqueinadn emerald with envy. 
On a slow, low wicket ideal for 
England, with taking pace effthe 
ball more potent than putting 
pace on it, Ealham thrived and 
made himself the bowler of the 
tournament, conceding an aver- i 
age of 3.4 runs per over and j 

only 45 in total from his last 18 
overs. 

There was first-rate support 1 
too from Croft's off-spin, from | 
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through die virtue of bowling 
wicket to wicket and thus allow 
Itig batsmen no freedom to swL 
(heir arms. 

Simmons's timely innings 
lain led West Indies to a reason- 
able total but until then the oitlj 
innings of substance had come 
from Stuart Williams and 
Chniidcrpmil, who underpinned 
things. With two half-centuries, 
and a hundred against India, 
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Across * 

r One taking quiet breaks repairs 
to the hills (7) 

5 The opposer's false move (7) 

. 10 Doctor leaving the Capital bv 

I barge (4) 

I 1 * ^ ecjuiva,ent decoration 

I 12 Bare, or half-bare, calf (6) 

/ 1 3 Javelin thrower in the ffe/d (8) 

14 Show utter arrogance towards 

the US (9) 

16 Top English novelist (5) 

1 7 Saint affected by mischief (6) 

19 A way to reproduce from the 

original design (9) 


23 Ued most appropriate for 
Fischer-Dieskau, perhaps (8) 

24 European buff (6) 

26 Party-pooper goes off with the 
booze (10) 

27 With silly old Ladyfc capital a 
toy boy Is made (4) 

28 Tree In make-up parted curtains 
and came on stage 17 ) 

29 Butter-cloth (7) 

Down ’ ~ 

2 Property without an heir? That 
may be the case (7) 

3 Look for slgna of Spring (5) 

4 Jama/preserves (7) 
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were proof positive that hoiin 
; practice really do pay off. 
i Later, Fleming produCed fa 
brace of leg-cutters ih'liie spf 
. of three balls to strike the bat 
legs of Carl Hodperi then Bok 

1 Hnlrfai 1 ae#l J lUkiVirloh 


I Holder, and win ; 
aloha. 


.Scores: West Indies 236 for 7. 
in 50 overs: England 239 for 7 j 
In 48.1 overs ' " 
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Algerian slaughter 
claims 1 ,000 lives 
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David Hirst and agencies 

T HE massacre of more tlian 
400 people in a remote moun- 
tainous region west of Al- 
giers— and the denths of 200 more 
in four separate attacks near the 
capital — is the latest indication that 
the country’s 13ti.U00-strong army 
is, it anything, losing ground against 
suspected Islamist militants in a 
conflict estimated to have cost 
75,000 lives since 19H2. 

At least 1,000 people have died in 
the past two weeks, but the biggesl 
massacre in Algeria’s sivyenr civil 
war came last week as the villagers 
broke fast on the first evening of 
Rainadan, the holiest month in tile 
Muslim year. 

Although tile full horror of tile at- 
tack only became known last week- 
end, the slaughter began just nfter 
nj Shtfali on Tuesday last week. 
Mien the assailants, armed with 
axes, knives, hoes and shovels, de- 
scended on four remote hamlets 
nround the town of Relizane. 

Survivors who fled into the dark- 
ne» described how the attackers 
hurled infants against the walls of 
houses to kill them. They methodi- 
cally cut throats, decapitated and dis- 
embowelled, wholly confident, it 
■*«ned. that they would not be im- 
peded in their grisly handiwork. One. 

. a walkie-talkie, was overheard 
saying: "We’re almost done here." 

One survivor, Aii B, in his 50s, 
rammered as he told what had hap- 
pened. They cut the throats of all 
y family. Only my baby escaped 
? e massacre, miraculously, I don’t 
th . ow ■ • • There were many of 
I ooukUrt count them, anned 
with knives, axes . . . They asked me 
nn , rn ? ne y’ ^en provoked my wife 
and when I intervened they jumped 
n me and hit me with an axe. 


"Hours afterwards, when ! woke. I 
found all my family bathing in a sea 
of blood..." 

One eyewitness. Hadj Muham- 
mad, whose family was wiped out, 
said he had dragged 80 corpses 
from two houses. The attackers had 
apparently herded their victims to- 
gether before killing them. 

"1 was trampled all ov^r before 
getting an axe blow in the stomach. 
I don’t know how 1 survived." said 
one 16-year-old girl. 

Another girl had her breasts cut 
off. A dozen or so others were re- 
ported lo have been abducted, it is 
apparently the terrorists' practice to 
take young women as “sex slaves" 
and to kill them later. 

At a hospital in the west Algerian 
town of Ouetl Rliiou. a woman who 
survived by hiding in an alcove 
cried out: They [the attackers] are 
not human. How can you explain 
the head of a baby of six mouths 
being crushed and the body being 
trampled on?" 

One newspaper, the daily L'Au- 
thentique, carried the headline: We 
Know Our Executioners. The paper 
quoted residents saying that at least 
some of the militants were former 
neighbours who wanted to seize 
their property by killing them. 

But other papers saw the ldlllngs 
as a diversionary move by the 
Armed Islamic Group, the dissident 
wing of the Islamist opposition 
movement — known by its French 
initials GIA — - to widen the conflict 
and draw more military forces away 
from the Algiers region. 

Before last weekend’s editions of 
the Algerian newspapers, the au- 
thorities had spoken of 78 killed. 
Even last Sunday Algeria’s interior 
minister, Mustapha Benmansour, 
attending a meeting id Tunis, re- 
peated the officially announced toll 



Algerian women grieve at the deaths of relatives in a conflict that haa 
claimed 75,000 lives in six years 


of 78 dead, 73 wounded. “It’s totally 
false,” he said of the 412-deatli toll. 

On Tuesday the Algerian news- 
paper La Tribune reported that sev- 
eral hundred civilians were burnt 
alive and 1 17 had their throats cut in 
two new attacks in western Algeria. 
It said there were no survivors in 
the village of Had Chekala in the 
western Relizane province, which 
was razed in an attack overnight on 
Sunday-Monday. 

La Tribune said the other mas- 
sacre, in which it reported that at 
least 117 people died, took place on 
Saturday night at Remkil, also in Re- 
lizane province, which lies about 
250km west of Algiers. 

There was no official or indepen- 
dent confirmation of either reported 
incident. 


’s rigged victory offers little hope to Kenya 


g gtar HIMmoto In Nairobi 

I ORRYLOADS Of soldiers 
Reraised through Nairobi last 

Dothrfia^x bu , mpin 8 acr oaa huge 
now n 68 !? e 8 L®nty town that 

fo M^ e capital of 

no ^ ^"o^ers were ortii- 
ia remindJn 8 voters that this 
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election Lad won the 
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challenge his crooked victory. 

Everyone' knows the election 
was riffled. Even Mr Moi himself 
declared that the vote was rigged. 
Kanu, Kenya's ruling party, is 
now denying it, even though the ' 
newBpaper oWned by the presi- ■ 
dent’s son ran the story under ' 
idle uncompromising headline, - 
They're Rigging Against Me". ,: 

Mr Mol, aged 73, Is among the 
last of Africa's did post-cofonial 
dictators. Vice-president to 
Jomo Kedyattn from 1966 and '' 
president since 1678, it was 
Inevitable that he wouldn’t give 1 
up without an unfolr fight 1 

“Of course, Pm not surprised 
that Moi woh," said Richard < 
Leakey, secretary-general of the ’■ 
Safina party, which won three 
seats; “On^Moi as the ihcutn- ;• 
bent could have won. He had - ' 1 
delayed election reforms, like 
giving the opposition proper ac- 


cess to radio and television, So 
that they had no time to Work and 
give die opposition a chance; 1 ' 

*nie international community 
does not appear to want to argue 
with Mr Moi’s own analysis of : 
rigglhg. lt la already begbuing to 
overlook the skulduggery in the ' 
interests of stability. There were 
observers, imlnvlted by the ■ 
Kenyan government, from 14 
countries monitoring the elec- 
tion.' By the end of last week a 
Senior member of the observers’ 
^roup Was beginning to'play 1 
down the election 1 chad*. ■ 
But the observer who went to 
the Mathioya constituency will 
have seen a candidate's car ' 1 - 
burnt by the ruling party's body- 
guards on election day arid will 1 1 
have beto told that the Cost of ' 
buying a vote Worked out on 1 ‘ 


($1) a vote. 


■Hie mainstream Islamist organi- 
sation, the relatively moderate Is- 
lamic Salvation Front (FIS), 
denounced tile carnage as “a crime 
against humanity”, but said that the 
regime itself was in one way or an- 
other responsible for these mas- 
sacres, through Its inability to 
protect citizens, its setting of one 
segment of the people against 
another and “Its infiltration of and 
exploitation of armed groups [the 
GIA] for its vile purposes”. 

Tlie regime also came in for 
strong criticism from anti-Islamist 
newspapers such asal-Watan, which 
said that Algeria now faces "a geno- 
cide of its people”. 

An upsurge of terrorist violence 
in Ramadan haB become a tradition. 
It usually follows a pattern. Last 


. After nearly 20 years of Mr 
Mol, Kenya is now in a perilous 
and unstable state. The presi- 
dent cannot stand again, and 
some observers predict chaos as 
his underlings vie to be bis 
chosen successor. 

■ The huge disparity of votes 
that candidates got In different 
regions demonstrated to no 
one's surprise that votes were 
mostly cast on tribal, rather than 
parly, allegiances. 

Kenya still has no answers to 
Its major social problems. 

Nairobi is becoming deserted as 
companies find. It too run-down 
and dangerous. There is infla- . 
pan and an abundance of cor- 
ruption. Tburism is falling 
because of tribal warfare on the 
coast end confusion inland, i 

| Kenya is not stable, and the 
rigged election of Mr Moi, the 
ban who has Impoverished his 
country and enriched himself, ' 
only makes it less so for tlie next 
five years. — The Observer 


■year it was typified by a spate of 
deadly car-bombs in Algiers. This 
year the epicentre of violence has 
moved to western regions that have 
hitherto been relatively unscathed. 
This was foreshadowed by GIA 
leaflets warning: “We shall come 
here soon: we breakfasted in Al- 
giers, we shall sup in Oran." 

The regime, apparently desperate 
to sustain Us claim to be breaking 
the back of the terror, contends dial 
the new outbreak in the west is a 
sign of the terrorists’ weakness. 
They have, it argues, been forced lo 
take refuge there after their set- 
backs in the Milidja, tile plain 
a round Algiers, recently the GIA’s ; 
main stronghold and theatre of 
O|>era1ions. 

According to tin* regime, they are 
caught up in the "suicidal logic" of 
taking revenge on defi-nivk-ss vil- 
lages. far lrtnn tin* nearest army 
positions, in mountainous wooded re- 
gions that ait* ideal guerrilla muniry. 

'Hie regime’s critics contend that 
the new outbreak shows that Un- 
army is increasingly (unmanned 
and outmanoeuvred. Tin? growing 
reliance on “self- dele net" units 
seems lo be at least implicit admis- 
sion of this. 

Visiting the site of a recent mas- 
sacre. General Kamel Abderrali- 
mane, commander of the western 
region, said: "The state cannot put a 
soldier In front of every house.” He 
told the people lo *‘aim themselves 
individually, or band together and 
arm their young men — or clearout 
and go to the towns”. 

• France has voiced support for a 
German proposal that the European 
Union leadership consider ways of 
helping to end the violence in 
Algeria. 

However, for the most part, Euro- 
pean governments have publicly 
voiced little concern for the violence 
across the Mediterranean. Algeria 
is the world’s eighth largest supplier 
of natural gas, and' western Euro- 
pean governments appear reluctant 
to make any moves that could 
disrupt economic relations with 
Algeria.. 


Netanyahu loses 
foreign minister 

Gandhi’s widow 
steps Into fray 


Minister, son and 
his drugs deal 



The Pope: is he a 10 
Catholic dictator? 
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Biotech crumbs from 
the rich man f s table 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Netanyahu survives as coalition crumbles T ^ Week 


T HERE was a joyous logic to 
Paul Bryan's belief that we 
should celebrate biotechnology as it 
will inevitably liberate poor farm el's 
in the developing world from the 
back-breaking drudgery of rural ex- 
istence (December 28). Then they 
can all "take advantage of the infi- 
nitely more rewarding pleasures of 
urbanisation*’. 

All the evidence we have points in 
a different direction. Increasing the 
technology involved in food produc- 
tion lias never benefited the (level- 
oping world as it lins the richer 
nations. Poor farmers will increas- 
ingly find themselves tied to expen- 
sive seed stock, fertilisers and 
pesticides which are required by 
tiie new biotechnologies. The drive 
for this revolution comes from 
greedy multinational corporations, 
and no one else. 

High-technology food production 
has all too often bnckfired — mad 
cow disease being the most recent 
example. The developing world has 
witnessed many such disasters as 
nature turns up surprises that die 
technologists had not predicted. 
The cost to these people is their 
livelihood and their health. 

Sustainable agriculture that will 
meet the real needs of the world's 
poorest does indeed require a revo- 
lution. But the revolution would be 
to low-technology, low-input prac- 
tices and products suited to local re- 
sources and tastes, and not those of 
the corporate dining table. 

Jolyon Rose, 

Loudon 


B iotechnology offers rich 

promise for the future (A $400 
billion gamble with world’s food, 
December 21). At present it is only 


able to manipulate single-gene char- 
acteristics. However, most impor- 
tant agronomic characteristics are 
multi-gene characteristics. These 
include drought tolerance, yield 
potential, and many others that 
genetic engineering should be Rble 
to manipulate in the future. With 
scientific advancement of biotech- 
nology it will, for example, be possi- 
ble to grow a corn crop with less 
water than the crop requires today. 
Such advances portend solutions to 
feeding a growing population in a 
hungry world. 

Ascribing a leading role to 
biotechnology in the continued 
poverty of developing countries 
clouds the real issues that restrict 
rural development in poor coun- 
tries. Government policies and over- 
all business conditions have far 
more influence on rural well-being 
than the advent of biotechnology. In 
many parts of the world farmers live 
at a subsistence level because they 
cannot do any better. Their stan- 
dard of living has nothing to do with 
biotechnology. Rather, they have lit- 
tle access to farm credit in order to 
finance the purchases of fertilisers, 
high-quality seed, and other inputs 
that would increase output and pro- 
ductivity. Government policies also 
affect access to water for irrigation, 
the choice of craps to grow, prices 
for farm output, access to markets, 
and much more. 

Viewing biotechnology as a nefar- 
ious tool that will increase United 
States dominance of world food sup- 
plies and will put consumers at risk 
would seem to ignore the basic eco- 
nomics of world trade and the 
processes used internationally and 
by each nation to assure food safety. 
Juliet A Zavon, 

Cincinnati. Ohio. USA 
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J OHN VIDAL and Mark Milner 
rightly focus on die economic 
gains of a few companies, while the 
rest of us pay. However, in referring 
to the corporate “vision of more pro- 
ductive crops needing fewer pesti- 
cides” they miss the point. 
Herbicide and pesticide resistance 
is built into plants to allow the appli- 
cation of more, not less, chemicals 
without die risk of crop damage. 
Few companies have a vision of re- 
ducing demand for their products. 
Peter Royce, 

Vancouver. BC, Canada 


Australia’s lurch 
to the right 

J OHN WALSH (Letter from Mel- 
bourne, December 14) believes 
that “the rise of Pauline Hanson and 
her . . . One Nation party has been 
the least appetising feature of recent 
Australian politics". Hardly. It has 
been frightening, but what’s more 
frightening is the scale of ignorance 
that has made it possible, and the 
reactionary cavilling of a national 
government that has given Ms Han- 
son tacit permission to carry on like 
a half-articulate antipodean version 
of Jean-Marie Le Pen. 

Now, not surprisingly, her travel- 
ling circus is falling apart; while 
John Howard's government remains 
in office, the reactionary right 
scarcely needs her. This govern- 
ment is nervous and grudging on 
multiculluralism; deaf and blind on 
social justice; mean, fearful and hos- 
tile on race relations; wilfully igno- 
rant of national history; stupid 
enough to disinvest in education; 
short-sighted and inhumane 
enough to retreat on international 
issues of environmental protection 
and human rights. 

The reasons why anyone might 
(still) want to become an Australian 
citizen lie with policies and institu- 
tions that have been savaged but 
not quite destroyed; public educa- 
tion, the social welfare safety net, 
public broadcasting ns an alterna- 
tive (0 narrow, monopolised media 
industries; and, as Mr Walsh de- 
scribes, the real benefits of estab- 
lished nnilticiiltu ralisni. 

It’s nice that Mr Walsh came on 
board — we need all the talent we 
can get — but let him not be mis- 
guided into demonising Ms Hanson, 
That mistakes the symptom for the 
disease. Nor should he consign Abo- 
riginal reconciliation to a postscript; 
it is the ethical centre for our future. 
Sylvia Lawson, 

Sydney, Australia 


C HRISTOPHER ZINN'S “Abo- 
rigines get no official apology" 
(December 28) air-brushes the 
stolen children issue. Thousands of 
mixed-race children were abducted 
from Aboriginal parents. The pur- 
pose was not to "improve their 
health care and education", of which 
they received little in the dismal in- 
stitutions set up for them, but rather 
to speed the depletion of Aboriginal 
culture, whose extinction was 
expressly desired by some of the ad- 
ministrators. 

Many were farmed out to whites 
as virtual slave labour. Parents and 
children were refused any informa- 
tion of the others’ fates. The Human 
Rights Commission report de- 
scribed as "genocldal" a programme 
so cruel and tragic that even 
rightwing state governments have 
offered official apologies. 

It is a mark of the moral stature of 
the prime minister, John Howard, 
that he appears to regard a refusal 


to officially apologise, like his resis- 
tance to greenhouse gas reduction, 
as a test of manly character. 

John Hayward, 

Wcegena, Tasmania, Australia 

A defensive 
state of mind 

A AARTIN WOOLLACOTT rightly 
I VI exposes the pretence of a Eu- 
ropean foreign and defence policy 
as a fiction (Europe still clings to 
Uncle Sam’s coat-tails, December 
21). However, it seenis odd that he 
ignores the real reason for this. 

Only fully fledged states can be 
expected to have coherent policies 
in these areas. As long as the lead- 
ers of the European Union member 
states refuse to surrender sovereign 
powers in these and other uotionally 
EU or shared areas to an elected EU 
executive, it is obvious that there will 
be no real European external policy. 

The heads of government, no mat- 
ter how ostensibly attached to the 
European ideal, prefer to be big fish 
in small to middling ponds, rather 
than die equivalent of United Stales 
state governors, Canndinn or Aus 
tralia premiers, etc. in a true Euro- 
pean federation. They are not about 
to turn over a uew leaf, hand over 
their armed forees and foreign 
affairs lo a democratic confederal 
government and cultivate their vesti- 
gial vineyards untroubled by the 
weighty perks and responsibilities «if 
the heads of sovereign governments. 

In short, you can't achieve <1 Eu- 
ropean defence and foreign policy in 
a meaningful sense without a true 
democratic European government. 
That’s the last tiling national politi- 
cians in |>uwcr want. In such a situa- 
tion of course the US will determine 
the outcome more often as not. For- 
eign and defence policy by n com- 
mittee of 15 just won't work. 

Nigel Tappin. 

Dwight, Ontario, Canada 


Liberal amount 
of breast bleating 

“ j~HATS it, 1 can no longer rend 
/ the Washington Post pages in 
the Guardian Weekly. The oih+I 
piece by Charles Kraut hammer is 
tile final straw (Beware file glitter of 
a golden era, December 28). Even 
with his not-ironic tone and his final 
tag, the breast-beating is too much. 
The left-liberal posturing of Post 
writers has become increasingly un- 
bearable as their reporting and 
opinions square only with a narrow 
reality described by the propagan- 
dists of successive United States ad- 
ministrations and believed by those 
who directly benefit and profit. 

Tlie piece in the same issue by 
William Drozdiak (It’s showtime, 
NBA style, on Bosnian TV stations), 
which can only be read as ironic, 
continues the tone of hollow gravi- 
tas that invokes the US as the benev- 
olent and benign dispenser of (a 
certain) democracy set upon by an 
ungrateful world and made me 
reject my breakfast for the fuial 
time. 

I'm asking the editor if I may be 
refunded, say, 20 cents from my 
cover price if I return tlie Post un- 
read. Better still, seeing we already 
have another Western perspective 
in Le Monde, could we have a sup- 
plement from an Arab daily to . at 
least offset the saccharine bleatings 
of weltfed Washington “liberals"? 
Adam Bartlett. 

I Bangalow, NSW, Australia 


Briefly 


C AN I be alone in making a con- 
nection between two ne«s 
items by Stephen Bates? On No- 
vember 30 he wrote, “The subsidies 
In Greek and Ilnlinu tobacco farm- 
era are also queried. They receive 
$1.2 billion ... for producing their 
low grade crop." Then on Decem- 
ber 14, “Tobacco advertising and 
sponsorship will be banned in Euro- 
pean slides within nine years, a his- 
toric meeting of health ministers in 
Brussels decided Iasi week." Hour 
long arc wc going to go on subsidis- 
ing the production of a substance 
whose advertising will soon be com- 
pletely banned, and whose health ef- 
fects cost the European Union 
stales many times the amount ot 
subsidies? 

Don Montague, 

Eymet, France 


I ENJO)ED your article on Barbara 
/Cassini (November 3). 1 wa» . V 
struck by the description of her 1 f 
"balance" between work ami moih-i r 
erliuod. For many working women 
the idea «f tiptoeing out of flu- 
house before the children are- 
awake, then returning at bedtime, 
does not provide a satisfying or fcfr 
siblo model. I would hope sincerely : 
that neither women nor societies be 
pushed in the direction that this one 
successful executive has chusciL 
Tanya Furman, 

Charlottesville, Virginia. USA 

— 1 

I 

ANY ordinary suspect wiih ai 
/1 [ji'inia facie case of a £31 million 
fraud agniilsl them would have had, 
their assets frozen before their firs' ! 
ci Kiel appearance, and their pass- 
port withdrawn thereafter, but not 
I ady Purler (December 28). It will s 
be interesting to see whether lire 
ilm ne Secretary now lakes steps to 1 
liavi- her extradited on charges uf | 
perjury, so that, if found guilty, she j 
can lie given a suitably long sentence. I 
plus a fine equal lo any unpaid sire 
charge and all the associated costs. 
Michael Martin. 

Liverpool, Merseyside 

A A ill I Alii. BILUNGTOH on 
I VI Peter Brook on Beckett 
"Beck el l forges his merciless w 
nul of a longing for a “yes’, andso 
his despair is the negative fro® 
which tlie contour of its 
can be drawn" (December 14). Dw 
liaittly put? Maybe. To put it f® 
brilliantly; It helps to know m* 1 j 
things are as bad as they are. 
FordAusl, 

Geelong, Victoria, Australia 

IF NOTHING else, the Kyoto 
1 ference on climate change at % 
proved how miserably true w r 
old saw that everybody talks about j 
the weather, but nobody does anr j 
tiling about It. 

Siria Mitchell. 

Tartu, Estonia 
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David Sharrock In Jerusalem 

B INYAMIN NETANYAHU sur- 
vived a crucial vole in the Is- 
raeli parliament on Monday, 
the first test of his depleted coalition 
since the resignation of the foreign 
minister, David Levy, plunged the 
government into crisis. 

Tlie prime minister won tlie 
Knesset vote on his budget by a 
comfortable margin of 58-52, with 
only one abstention from his party’s 
backbenchers. The budget — and 
its large handouts to the ullra- 
Ortlimlox and Jewish settlers — 
was a key factor in Mr Levy’s resig- 
nation last Sunday. 

Making good on his sixth resig- 
nation threat in It) months, Mr Levy 
bitterly denounced the prime minis- 
ter for foot-dragging on peace and 
ignoring the mounting problems of 
Israel's poor. 

Mr Netanyahu had been strug- 
gling since last week to find a way to 
keep him on side. Following Mr 


Kaunda 
arrested for 
‘coup plot’ 

Agencies In Lu saka 

T HE FORMER Zambian presi- 
dent, Kenneth KiiumU nr- 
rvHwl on Christinas Day for his 
•%ed role in a failed coup, lias yet 
; '"he questioned on the matter. Iris 
1 political parly said last weekend. 

Mr Kaunda, aged 73, was de- 
tained under a stale of emergency 
declared after the coup attempt by 
nnilinous soldiers last October. 
General Mnlimba Masheke, chair- 
man of Mr Kauiula’s United Na- 
iiunal Independence party, said Mr 
kaunda had told parly officials I hat 
police still have not questioned him 
°, n fcfltsalions lie was involved in 
coup attempt, which occurred 
while he was abroad. 

Mr Kaunda led Zambia lo inde- 
Ptjiuence from Britain in 19G4 and 
ruled for 27 years until he was do- 
0^1 L !v President Frederick 
1991 a * n mulli ' parl y cdcclintis in 

u , United States and Britain, as 

, as ^ le Commonwealth, have 
ndeinned Mr Kaunda's deten- 
....H’ ‘' es i ( fent Chiluba said he 
„* uid not be dictated to by other 
^ernmems over Mr Kaunda. But 
frr.m.L t0 pressure last week 
l h, m ii- k* rmer Tanzanian presi- 
! 3 J “ lms Nyerere, and the Or- 
ganisation of African Unity (OAID 
, 1 ^ an ' Zimbabwe's president 
Kruind to remove Mr 

Un ,|. i om Prison and place him 
Drp ■ , ^°L Se arre9t - The former 
live rwv ^ aS 1)660 barred from ac- 
1bepreg^ CS an< * ^° m s P ea bbig to 

temiln is c ballenging his de- 
cKpectprU* 6 h * 8 * 1 court » and "’ as 

,h i«vvcek. t0 aPPeW *“ C0Urt again 

■A** Gambian opposi- 

■ PUlled out of con ’ 
Kaunff J . ks , ,n pr °toat at Mr 

‘Hown^e^ 011, dtine fear9 for 

btiSy B ^ nlt postponed indef- 
5 funi , 0oors a ieeting to discuss 
last Zan ? ia scheduled for 


Levy’s departure, Mr Netanyahu 
tried desperately fo prevent the coF 
lapse of his coalition government. 
He said that even without Mr Levy’s 
support his coalition would remain 
stable. But in a veiled warning he 
said that the public should not re- 
peat the “dreadful mistake" it made 
in 1992 by electing a leftwiug 
Labourgovernment. 

Mr Levy’s resignation threatens 
to further stall American-led at- 
tempts to revive the Middle East 
peace process, and exposes Mr 
Netanyahu and his rightwing Likud 
party to even greater pressure from 
tlie Jewish settler groups and ultra- 
Orthodox parties upon whose sup- 
port he depends. 

Mr Levy told reporters that he 
was no longer prepared to soldier 
011 alone in the cabinet with efforts 
to preserve the peace process. "One 
cannot force a policy which the ma- 
jority of the government does not 
want," lie said. “I'm through with 
this partnership. I’ve had it, period." 


While the size of the budget vote 
brought a smile to Mr Netanyahu’s 
face, many politicians believe it will 
not stay there for long. He faces an- 
other confidence motion as early as 
next week, brought by the leftwing 
Meretz party. 

After that Mr Netanyahu must fi- 
nally reveal the extent of a promised 
Israeli withdrawal from the West 
Bank when he meets President Bill 
Clinton at the White House later 
this month. One of his coalition 
partners has promised to bring him 
down if he goes ahead with the pull- 
out, while another has promised to 
do the same if he does not. 

It is just conceivable Lhat having 
secured cabinet approval for a fur- 
ther troop redeployment, Mr 
Netanyahu could secure cross-parly 
support in file Knesset and risk an- 
gering the far-right jxirties. But then 
he faces a new dilemma, the bitter 
stand-off between Orthodox and 
secular factions over the converaion 
law, which would legally define 


Jews as Orthodox only, excluding 
Reform and secular Jews. 

In spite of the widely held view 
that he is living on borrowed time, 
Mr Netanyahu insists there will be 
no early poll. "I know they're the 
fashion now and everyone is doing 
the maths, but . . . this government, 
this coalition and this prime minis- 
ter don’t work according to regular 
maths,” he said. 

Since last April President Clinton 
has been refusing to sec Mr Netan- 
yahu, but tiie Israeli leader con- 
firmed the forthcoming meeting 
would go ahead. Tlie United States' 
special envoy, Dennis Ross, was 
expected lo arrive in Israel on 
Tuesday. 

Fluid Barak, leader of the opposi- 
tion Labour party, said llu? govern- 
ment's days were numbered. "It is a 
plane running out of fuel lhat is 
about to crash into tiie mountain- 
side." 

Comment, page 10 



Relatives of armed prisoners holding more than 600 hostages at a jail In Sorocabn, near Silo Paulo, 
protest at the prison gates. The tense three-day standoff came to an end last week as prisoners scaled 
down their demands, and Brazilian police retook the jail without a shot being fired photo. paw,o whitaker 


Massacre shakes Mexico government 


!l?ton Post, page 13 


Phil Gunson In Mexico City 

T ENSIONS in Chiapas, raised by 
the Christmas massacre of 45 
indigenous peasants by pro-govern- 
ment paramilitaries, grew worse last 
weekend as the federal army in- 
vaded a pro-Zapatista community 
close to what is considered the 
guerrillas’ headquarters. 

And though opposition members 
applauded the long-awaited removal 
of the interior minister, Emilio 
Chuayffet, seen as the archlCectof a 
hardline policy in the southern bor- 
der state, there Is mounting concern 
that , his successor — the former 
agriculture secretary, Francisco 
Labastida Ochoa — will ignore calls 
for a more sensitive approach. 

In his first statement on Chiapas, 
the new interior minister said it was 
"Indispensable to prevent the illegal 
possession, transportation and use of 
weapons by any group or person . . . 
While there are armed groups there 
will be conflict between them.” 

Such views are consistent with 
the policy being implemented in 
Chiapas by the army, whose already 


overwhelming presence in the state 
was increased by some 5,000 troops 
after the massacre on December 22. 

Since tiie “discovery’ 1 last week of 
a small cache of weapons near a pro- 
Zapatista (EZLN) community — 
guerrillas say the weapons were 
planted — the army has sent dozens 
of troops in armoured cars and 
other military vehicles to harass the 
population of La Realidad, where 
Zapatistas had retreated after the 
army offensive of February 1995. 

The heavily-armed soldiers en- 
tered La Realidad last weekend, 
blocking the roads out of the com- 
munity. They detained and ques- 
tioned the inhabitants for several 
hours, according- to reports front 
the scene. . 

The army argues that its opera- 
tions ensure the "strict application” of 
the federal firearms and explosives 
law, and are aimed at "guaranteeing 
security and social tranquillity”. 

This apparent attempt tq portray 
the EZLN as the equivalent of the 
pro-government paramilitaries con- 
tradicts the letter and the spirit of the 
1995 law, which recognises the Zap- 


1 1 

atistas as partner? in a dialogue with 
the government — a dialogue which, 
as mediators pointed. out last, week- 
end, is suspended but npt broken. 

Bishop Samuel Ruiz of San 
Cristobal, chairman of the Chiapas 
mediation commission, (Conai). said 
it was, Vorrying that tiie army, in- 
stead of going to the places where 
the paramilitaries have appeared, is 
going to the EZLN, an armed group 
which is engaged in dialogue”. 

The weekly news magazine Pro- 
ceso last Sunday published extracts 
from a 1994 defence ministry docu- 
ment advocating the . creation of 
paramilitary groups. The document 
describes “the training and support 
of self-defence groups or other para- 
military organisations'. 1 as '‘the jfiin- 
damental principle of . the 
mobilisation for military and devel- 
opment operations”. 

. ,On Monday supporters of the Za- 
patistas blocked access to the Mexi- 
can stock market and occupied two 
radio stations In Mexico City, wit 
nesses said. 

Washington Post, page 13 


The Week 

R IVAL Somali factions signed 
a peace agreement In Cairo 
to end six years of clan warfare 
and rebuild state institutions. 
The warlord Hussein Mohamed 
Aideed and his main rival. All 
Mahdi Moliamed, signed the 
deal after 40 days of negotiation. 

F IVE months after undergoing 
a showcase trial by his ex- 
Khmer Rouge followers, Cam- 
bodia's ailing former tyrant Pol 
Pot was reported to have found 
sanctuary in China. Beijing 
denied the claim. 


A DUAL US-Uthumiian citi- 
zen, Valdas Arianikns, aged 
71 , was elected as president of 
Lithuania by a narrow margin. 

T HE appointment uf General 
Lc Khn Phieu, n conservative 
disciplinarian, as the new boss of 
Vietnam's ruling Communist 
part}' has put into question 
prospects for reform ut n time of 
su rial unrest and economic hard- 
ship. Le Monde , page 1 7 


I NTERIOR ministers from 21) 
Arab countries agreed in Tunis 
Id increase ro-operatinn to light 
,, li*i-ioiisin , \ a term they gener- 
ally use to describe! Muslim 
fundamentalist violence. 


H ONG KONC, Slaughtered 
l.-l million chickens mid 
other poultry to minimise the 
risk of a M hird flu" virus being 
trnnsmilted to humans through 
direct contact with live birds. 

Washington Post, page 1 4 


P AYING tribute to Uie Pence 
Corps’ work. President 
Clinton proposed to increase by 
half tiie number of participants 
tlie US sends abroad. lie Is 
asking Congress to up the pro- 
gramme's budget to $270 mil- 
lion in 1999, which would take 
tiie number of workers to 
10,000 by 2000. 


R esearchers at tiie 

University of Michigan have 
developed in animals a vaccine 
againBt the deadly Ebola virus, 
the university said. 


T HE kiwi, symbol of New 
Zealand around .the world, 
is heading for extinction soon 
because erf habitat loss and a 
growing number of. predators, 
according to a field study. 


E UROPE'S human rights com- 
missioners and judges are 
being pressed to overturn the 
landmark legal case that estab- 
lished the right of states to put 
national security above individual 
rights after Sweden's government 
admitted that its sworn evidence 
to file European Court of Human 
Rights was a pack of lies. 


S EPARATE SKIING accidents 
claimed the lives of Michael 
Kennedy, the 39 -year-old son of 
Robert Kennedy, arid Sonny , 
Bono, aged 62, a US congress- 
man and former pop musician. 
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Kurdish exodus 
rattles Europe 
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Silent widow dons Gandhi mantle 
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Ian Traynor In Bonn and 
Helena Smith In Athens 


G ERMANY reacted oil Mon- 
day to the plight of Kurdish 
boat people in the Mediter- 
ranean by seeking to lay down the 
law lo southern European countries 
on immigration. Calls were also 
made for the suspension of the 
Schengen regime, which enables 
passport-free travel among nine 
European Union countries. 

Manfred Kanther, the German 
interior minister, told Italy and 
Greece to get tough on immigrants 
and demanded that the exodus of 
Kurds from the Middle East be 
“stamped out", 

Gerhard Glogowski, the social 
democratic interior minister of 
Lower Saxony, called for the Schen- 
gen accords to be shelved unless 
Italy reversed its policy of offering 
asylum to Kurdish immigrants. 

The EU must form a coordinated 
policy to deal with illegal Kui-dish 
immigrants, the French foreign 
minister, Hubert Vedritte, said in 
Lisbon. He was speaking ahead of a 
meeting of EU experts in Brussels 
this week to discuss the operation of 
the Schengen regime amid the crisis. 

Italy, which said it would grant 
political asylum to genuine Kurdish 
immigrants fleeing persecution, has 
taken In more than 1,200 migrants 
since last week and is poised to re- 
ceive many more. EU states, partic- 
ularly Germany and France, fear 
they will pour northwards to other 
Schengen states. 

"The EU should do everything 
possible to have a coordinated, 
homogenous position on this sub- 
ject," Mr Vedrine told a news confer- 
ence. “When there is a mass 
immigration, the principles should 
be different to those in day-to-day im- 


migration. The principles In this case 
are that Europe should have the re- 
sponsibility to control immigrant 
flows as completely as possible." 

France has sent police reinforce- 
ments to its border with Italy to pre- 
vent Kurds entering the country, 
and Mr Handler said police on Ger- 
many's southern border Were 
poised to reinforce the frontier Rt 
the slightest indication of a migrant 
surge. 

Mr Kanther, while not supporting 
Mr Glogowski 's call to shelve 
Schengen, outlined measures that 
would effectively suspend the free- 
borders regime. "In view of this 
threatening situation, western 
Europe must view itself as a security 
comm unity," he said. 

He called on Italy to erect road 
checkpoints to prevent the immi- 
grants moving north to join the 
500,000 Kurds living in Germany, 
and urged Greece and Turkey to 
look out for iUegal immigrants at 
ports and ferry terminals. 

"All our countries are potential 
destinations if the beginnings are 
not stamped out.” Mr Kanther said. 
"Italy and Greece in particular must 
take much tougher action against 
illegal immigration." 

Thousands of illegal immigrants 
swamped Greek labour offices on 
Monday as Athens moved to le- 
galise almost half a million refugees 
for tine first time. The rush came as 
Greece stepped up patrols In the 
Aegean amid fears of a mass Influx 
of Kurds from Turkey. 

The socialist government said it 
had sent scores of coastguard offi- 
cials, armed with assault rifles and 
trained by the country’s special 
forces, to pRtrol the sens. 

Since the doors were opened to 
illegal migrants on January 1, more 
than 20,000 refugees from Europe, 



A Kurdish boy looks through a fence of a refugee camp in San Foca, 
southern Italy photograph mario laporta 


Africa and Asia have besieged gov- 
ernment offices to apply for work 
and residence permits. Under Uie 
law, immigrants will be granted tem- 
porary work permits before being 
issued with renewable, two-year res- 
idence permits. 

The government says the move is 
aimed as much at controlling the 
economic migrants — who have 
rapidly boosted Greece's booming 
black labour market — as it is at 
providing them with a better life. In 
recent years, growing numbers, not 
least from Albania, have been 
blamed for soaring crime. 

"Now that they know there are 
certain conditions to fulfil if they 
want to be legal, like living in tills 
country for at least two years, they 
might think twice before entering 
it," said an official at the labour min- 


istry. But critics believe the move is 
another crack in fortress Europe, al- 
though Greece is not a member of 
tiie Schengen group. 

Karim Rc-znul, u Bangladeshi 
aged 3(5, waiting outside the main 
Atheus labour office, said he hud 
"prayed and wept" for three years 
for this moment. "I first heard that 
Greece was thinking of legalising 
immigrants when 1 got to Iran three 
years ago," he said. 

Sell) Mensah, a Ghanaian aged 
34, who was standing behind him in 
the heaving crowd, snitl: ‘Tve been 
working on ships here for seven 
years. Once I've got real documents 
in my hands, I'll be able to travel 
freely across Europe. Europe will 
just have to accept me." 

Le Monde, page 17 


Insurgency looms in Kosovo I Carlos gets life sentence 


Karen Coleman In Pristina 

L AST January police came to 
Alban Neziri’s flat in Pristina, the 
capital of the Serbian province of 
Kosovo, and arrested him. They 
then tortured him in a prison cell for 
four days. 

Mr Neziri, aged 23, was one of 19 
ethnic Albanians tried in a court in 
Pristina for terrorist activities. The 
final began last October. When the 
verdict was delivered last month 17 
received sentences of up lo 20 
years. Mr Neziri was one of two 
released. 

He had spent 11 months in prison. 
A medical student in Pristina, he 
said the police used torture to force 
liim to sign a false confession saying 
he was a member of the Kosovo lib- 
eration Army (KLA) and had at- 
tacked Serb police stations. 

Other defendants made similar al- 
legations of torture and false confes- 
sions, and their lawyers produced 
medical evidence that they had been 

( beaten. But it was ignored at die dial. 
Local Serb authorities say their 
courts are balanced, that their po- 
lice behave fairly and that the “ter- 
rorism" of the KLA must be 
eradicated. "They claim to be some 
national liberation army, but they 
are a classical terrorist group, " 
Bosko Drobnjak, secretary of infor- I 
matinit in Kosovo, said. j 

Tiie KLA is a shadowy guerrilla I 


group which aims to "liberate" 
Kosovo from Serbia. So far, KLA 
activities have been confined mainly 
to attacks on police stations. 

Little Is known about its strut 
ture, though it appears to be small 
and still in its infancy, with leaders 
based abroad, possibly in Switzer- 
land, Germany and Albania, in 
Kosovo, however, there appear to 
be many Albanians disaffected with 
the Serb regime, who may be poten- 
tial KLA recruits. 

About 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion In thiB southern Serbian 
province are ethnic Albanians. But 
they are ruled by Serbs whose 
authority they refuse to recognise. 
Kosovo had a measure of autonomy 
until 1989 when it was removed by 
Slobodan Milosevic, then Serbia's 
president 

There have been serious stand- 
offs between villagers and police. At 
the same time, the KLA has started 
emerging from the shadows and 
making public appearances. 

Last November three men claim- 
ing to be KLA members appeared at 
the funeral of Halit Ged, a 52-year- 
old teacher shot during a police 
attack on his village. All three wore 
uniforms. One of them, wearing a 
mask, told die gathering attended 
by thousnnds that the KLA would 
defend the people. 

Martin Woollacott, page 10 


Jon Hanley In Paris 

A FTER four hours of delibera- 
tion, a Paris jury last month 
found Carlos the Jackal guilty of 
murder and sentenced him to 
life imprisonment for the shoot- 
ing of two French secret agents 
and an informant in Paris in 
1975. 

"Viva la Reuolueion,* 
shouted the man who was once 
the West’s most wanted terrorist 
on hearing the verdict, shaking 
his fiBt at the nearly full 
courtroom before being led 
away. 

The jury of nine civilians and 
three judges was not persuaded 
by a last-ditch attempt by the 
Venezuelan-born terrorist to 
plead for acquittal. 

In a confused tirade, Carlos 
lashed out at H the State of Israel, 
the primary terrorist state in 1 
history”, and “the machin- 
ations" of French justice. 

Denouncing his trial as 
"Stalinist” and a sham, he 
claimed “world Zionism" would 
bring about “the McDonald- 
isation'of humanity”, 

“I don't give a damn'about the 
Carlos myth,” said Carlos, on ' 
the eighth and final day of a trial 
that at times seemed as anachro- 
nistic as the sideburns and bell- 
bottomed trousers he wore in 


New rouble ' 
fails to shift : 
sceptics 1 


James Meek In Moscow 


A T THE climax of a heavfytf 
vertised campaign, tiie Bussa 
government brought down them 
lain on a century of ruined cum 
cies and introduced a new roubles 
a symbol of the country's new-fomi 
financial stability on January 1. 

It is intended as a psychology 
boost to Russians, a return to saniig 
alter the madness of hyperMttc 
in the early 1990s. The curreocyiC 
have three noughts lopped oft Inti 
lion roubles, worth just over 
will be redesignated 1,000 roubles. 

“Trillion" will cease to be partrf 
the everyday language of accocn 

tancy and the crumpled and& 1 l Qr\lO LCU I I I V I 
spised 1,000-rouble note wifi k j , , . , , 

replaced by a shiny 1-rouble m *i tlQnTfinS ON ID 
The long-lost kopeck, the Ku ^ O 1 ‘H 

penny, will return. nn Pm intr\/ 

"We're drawing a line under t wl I uUU I III y 

period of high in list ion," said Letcii _____ 

Nilko of tiie Russian central bri Richflrd QaIp , n , n | 8 | amabad 

"in other words it's evidence it 

the economy lias moved into & nc* “THE prime minister of Pakistan, 
period of stability." I Nawaz Slinrif, strengthened his 

But to sceptical Russians stabile grip mi power Iasi week when his 
is just economic disaster iiistitutiic nmnini-c in the presidential election 
ulised. It is feared that tlien^'i*- > w <ii by a record margin. 


Suzanne Qoldenberg 

I n New Delhi 

I NDIA'S Sonia Gandhi — de- 
scribed as the Sphinx or the 
Enigma for her ail-enveloping 
silence — last week gave in to the 
unabashed begging of a Congress 
party in its death throes to an- 
nounce that she would campaign In 
the forthcoming elections. 

Mrs Gandhi's appearance during 
campaigning for polls that take place 
in late February and early March 
will end the seclusion to which she 
has clung since the assassination of 
her husband, Rajiv Gandhi. 

Gandhi, blown up by a Tamil sui- 
cide bomber in 1991, was the last 


Pakistan PM 


hie will lend to higher prices £ 
more upheaval. Memories 3re Si 
fresh of the deliberate inflation juni- 
or 1‘WJ. which wiped out thelifc^ 
ings nf millions; the eon Piscatory or- 
ivivcy reform of 1993, which Ml 
panic and prompted the prime mint- 


Ptnllq larar, a senator of the ruling 
Pakistan Muslim League und former 
Supreme Court judge, swept the 
P"Us with (542 of the 7(56 votes cast by 
the national jiarlinmenl in Islamabad 
Mi the four provincial assemblies. 
Hi majority is the largest since mili- 


Ir-r, Vidor Chernomyrdin, lo sar c j (J 0' rule ended 11 years ago. 
apulogy: “We wnnlc-d tilings to b j t opposition politicians have ac- 
bcltiT. and they turned out asususl, l cu$c<t Mr Tavar of being the prime 


ami tin* pyramid schemes of 1$W- 
In the later Soviet era, Ihe cou:- 
Iry was awash with cash but UK* 
was nothing to spend it on. 

Surveys show that a third of Be 
sians do not trust the govern®* 


nnrusiers puppet, while human 
npb groups have criticised what 
, -V are his orthodox Islamic 
views— particularly on women and 
minorities. 

pie election was called after the 


the few photographs snupped of 
him during tiie cold-war peak in 
the 1970s. 

“In 30 years of waging war a 
lot of blood lios been spilled — 
mine and others*. But we have 
never Idlled for money, but for n 
cause — the liberation of 
Palestine.” 

Carlos spoke for nearly four 
hours before his monologue was 
halted by Judge Yves Corneloup. 

His ever-changing team of 
lawyers argued equally passion- 
ately that Carlos, born Hich 
Ramirez Sanchez in Venezuela 
48 years ago, should be cleared. 

The evidence against him had 
been fabricated and prosecution 
witnesses were not credible, 
they claimed. They pointed out 
that Carlas would remain In jail 
whatever the verdict 

Blamed rightly or wrongly for 
more than 80 deaths and hun- 
dreds of injuries around tiie 
world during the 1970s and 
early 1980s, Carlos Is also 
under investigation in France for 
a series of bomb attacks between 
1974 and 1982 that killed 17 
people. ' 

Captured by French agents in 
Khartoum, the Sudanese Capital, 
on August 14; 1994, Carlos was 
smuggled to Paris and has spent 
the past three years in solitary ' 
Confinement ■ ■ 1 1 •' 


to carry out the currency refctf j*signation of the former president, 
without cheating them in sonie*? Ughari, at the height of n 

Mr Nitko said the number of ^ constituuonal crisis that paralysed 
tics Imri halved since summer, w ™ country. Mr Leghari had be- 
ndn lit led that there had been as® entangled in the escalating 
of money from rouble savings * « between the government 
counts into hard currency last ^ , IJj^ciary, which at one stage 
hut said this lmri been reversed- «ea as if It would undermine Mr 
Conscious of Us bad reputo- JJnf i s government and lead to a 
and of the consciences of ^military rule, 

the bank has gone lo great lei# ^J^rTarar's victory, the 

reassure tiie people. a y J™™ ster Ijf 8 staged a remark- 

have been recruited to appear b ff w r f^ 0vei Y' N e hs® faced down 

vision adverts to say how rdflj Pow - t h L saw ® S challenges to his 
thev feel about the vanishing#"**, fo n J r ™“ 1 ,| he Judiciary and the 
As with the successful recent* < 'President, and seen off his 
denominations In PoUnd chief ~ replacing the 

Ukraine, the old indite "g? > president, and the 

rencies will circulate aide by 8 W elechon commissioner, 

a year. Old banknotes MU beg ^ senior government minister 
exchangeable for a further ^ c ^ on W0U M put 

years. The new banknote: ijj t ™ to political j unrest in the 

look exactly like tiie old, on i y of the 701,59 not 

the missing noughts. but a i,,„ ^e?8ue politicians 


the missing noughts. but also m L ^ gue politicians 

But there is another, raore^Jj iwhich^L °ur alhea “d others 

incr trrouo of cynics who j J? ?ur majority has be- 


ing group of cynics whoi^Tli^ — « our majority has be 
the rouble remains in dangh^ ! |tninj 8t ^ o ?f. b J e > «ud the finance 

the technical nature of the re %, 9 j : 

Tko flight ni fnrelim capto 1 , n«n[ is now in an extremelv 


member of India's top political dy- 
nasty to govern, and the party fears 
it can never return to the glories of 
the past without an heir apparent. 

The participation of Gandhi’s 
Italian-born widow — her first foray 
into active politics — is seen as the 
last chance to hold together an 
organisation disheartened by defec- 
tions. 

Mrs Gandhi's rare statement last 
week acknowledged the depths of 
the disintegration of the Congress 
party. "A large number of Congress 
workers from all over the country 
have requested Mrs Sonia Gandhi 
to take active interest in the affairs 
of the Congress party which is at 
the moment passing through a very 


crucial phase," the curt message 
from V. George, her secretary, said. 

Although she has commanded the 
loyalties of veteran Congress leaders 
since her husband's death, Mrs 
Gandhi famously abhors politics. 
Now aged 51, she has spent the past 
six years presiding over wealthy 
foundations dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Rajiv and his mother Indira. 
But she has made a habit of having 
Congress leaders to tea, and her 
power rests in part on the ability of 
her courtiers to interpret her silence. 

Her entry is an acknowledge- 
ment that this ballot — forced on a 
reluctant electorate by the Con- 
gress party's withdrawal of support 
from the United Front coalition gov- 


,-ufc.c *i i '*.*•* *“*i§hk 


ernment — was engineered either 
at her behest or in a misguided at- 
tempt to win her favour. 

The party pulled the plug on the 
18-month-old government in No- 
vember, claiming it could not sup- 
port a coalition which included a 
Tamil party linked — albeit tenu- 
ously — by a judicial inquiry to 
Rajiv Gandhi's assassination. 

Mrs Gandhi was further embar- 
rassed last month when her discreet 
intervention to stop a breakaway 
party in West Bengal failed. Con- 
gress has been shaken by recent de- 
fections in at least six states, and the 
rebels have been scathing about the 
performance of the party's octoge- 
narian leader, Sitaram Kesri. 




Congress greeted Mrs Gandhi's 
entry with glee, insisting that the 
former prime minister's widow, who 
speaks Hindi and wears saris with 
aplomb, possesses enough of the 
family charisma to ward off An elec- 
toral disaster expected to be even 
worse than its historic rout of 1996. 
With Mrs Gandhi at tiie hustings, 
party leaders argued they could 
even hold their own against the 
rightwing Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party. 

Commentators soy Mrs Gandhi's 
continued involvement in politics 
owes as much to her desire to main- 
tain the political clout that could 
avoid full exposu re of tiie affair as to 
a sense of duty. However, with her 
daughter Priyanka recently mar- 
ried, and her son Rahul abroad, 
there were uo other takers for the 
family legacy. 
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Clinton claims credit 
for welfare reform 
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Washington diary 

Martin Kettte 

I N A MANNER that admits of no 
seriotis argument, Bill Clinton has 
taken to telling audiences that 
"welfare reform works". The wholly 
intended implication of this cer- 
tainty is that Franklin Roosevelt's 
"old” American welfare stale based 
on automatic entitlement is now 
both dead and indefensible. And the 
corollary is that the new system 
based on stick-and-carrot welfare-to- 
work incentives is now both a fact of 
life and morally preferable. 

Like all politicians' certainties, 
Clinton's claims about United Suites 
welfare reform are an oversimplifi- 
cation. Yet at the end of the first full 
year of America's “new welfare", the 
preliminary results are indisputably 
encouraging for the president, even 
though political glibness tends to 
obscure many real and continuing 
problems. 

The first and most obvious thing 
la say about Clinton's welfare re- 
form is that it has succeeded in 
reversing the steady rise in the 
numbers of benefits claimants. This 
rise had continued over decades, 
whether economic times were good 
or bad. From fewer than 1 million 
families on welfare in I960, the rolls 
swelled rapidly during the early 
1970s, levelled off at around 3.5 mil- 
lion welfare families throughout 


most of the 1980s, and then climbed 
steadily again in the recession at the 
start of this decade. In 1994, tfie 
trend peaked at just over 5 million 
families — or around 14 million wel- 
fare recipients, when both adults 
and children are included. 

Yet since 1994, that long-term 
trend lias been reversed. The rolls 
fell by 9 per cent in 1995, by 11 per 
cent in 1996 and by an estimated 
1 8 per cent in the year just finished, 
in 1997, around 3.7 million families 
remained on welfare, marking a fall 
of almost 1.4 million in just over 
three years. 

Defenders of the old welfare 
system will respond that these falls 
came as a result of good economic 
times. With unemployment in the 
US at a 20-year low of 4.6 per cent, 
they will say, it is hardly surprising 
that the numbers have fallen. That 
would be a persuasive argument 
were it not for the fact that previous 
falls in the jobless rate have not had 
the same effect. A further factor 
seems to be at work in the current 
fall, and that factor is clearly welfare 
reform. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, 
the important question of whether 
welfare reform is right or wrong, 
there can be no argument that it is 
having .in effect Even the modest 
work requirements that were intro- 
duced over recent years at both 
state and federal level have man- 
aged to reduce rolls. This has been 
the case ro. places where the eco- 
nomy is strong and in those where it 
has been relatively weak. 

What this shows is that a signifi- 
cant proportion of people have 
found other options. It still leaves a 
large majority of welfare recipients 
on the rolls, and critics of reform 
can legitimately say that 3.7 million 
families remains a historically high 
Figure — a powerful index of some- 
thing very wrong with the US at a 
time when, economically speaking, 
so much else is right. 

And those “other options" are by 
no means always jobs. In the polW- 
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State aid . • . families check in for free breakfast at a Milwaukee community centre photo ■ownw? 


cal rhetoric of “welfare to work" 
there is a tidy symmetrical assump- 
tion that those who are moved off 
the rolls move seamlessly into the 
workforce. The early evidence 
shows otherwise, suggesting that 
only half of those who move off wel- 
fare take jobs. 

But where are they? For these 
welfare-less and work-less Ameri- 
cans have not yet surfaced in some 
alternative index of social or eco- 
nomic change. There has not, for 
example, been a sudden rise in 
homelessness. Nor is there a wave 
of abandoned children, as some crit- 
ics had feared. Indeed most of the 
fears of those who opposed welfare 
reform have not been vindicated. 
And yet those hundreds of thou- 
sands must be somewhere. The cur- 
rent assumption is that they are 
relying on families, friends — or the 
black economy. 

It may yet prove to be the case 
that welfare reform will do more for 
prostitution than any single act of 
public policy. For although welfare 
reform is frequently presented in 
gender-neutral terms, it is in reality 
a policy about women, in particular 


about single mothers. "Despite all 
the rhetoric about deadbeat dads,” 
the New York Times observed “al- 
most all the burden has remained 
outlie mothers." 

In the real world, the other side of 
the welfare-to-work coin is the provi- 
sion of child care to enable single 
mothers to go out and earn u wage. 
By a circular twist, the most conve- 
nient and most available jobs fur 
such women are often ns child 
care re. 

This is not the only ironic conse- 
quence of welfare reform. Another 
is that a programme that was ini- 
tially conceived and then justified to 
political and public opinion ns a way 
of cutting public expenditure is 
proving to be very expensive to tin* 
federal government and to t In- 
states. Indeed welfare reform has 
actually caused a significant in- 
crease in spending per (tend on 
welfare recipients. 

This is for two reasons. Federal 
aid to the slates in the first era of 
reform was based on welfare roll 
figures that are now out of dale. The 
slates arc therefore awash with up- 
wards of S3 billion that has been 


paid to them by Washington mV 
half of many claimants who an l 
longer on the rolls. 

The second reasuii is dial Tallin; 
lulls leave more iu the stales' kiuk- 
lo be spent on those who rerac 
reliant oil suite benefit. 

Not nil the cash goes into rec- 
ent s' pockets, huwever. Sonic o! 
goes into related services lhai '<■ 
especially relevant to the web 
population, such as child care, me- 
tal health services mid drug ar 
alcohol programmes, thought 
very patchy. In some slates, such; 
New York, the money saved fr* 
welfare has been recycled tol«t 
breaks from which those in ’fc'y 
can benefit, as well as dtose who.- f 
not in work. 

And very few states are invest; 
their money iu planning for ® 
moment when the good econoo^ 
times come to an end and 
demand Increases for the dime 
islu*d welfare budget. That, wheiu 
ccunes — as it inuat — * will bf jF 
real moment of truth for the L* 
ambitious, currently encourapnl 
but ns yet unproven system of 
fare reform. 


alleged that the overseas Intelli- 
gence service MIO spies on 
European Union allies as a 
means of Improving Whitehall’s 
negotiating position in Brussels. 


L ABOUR'S ability to mount a 
sustained campaign In the 
European and council elections 
next year was in doubt when it 
emerged that the party had 
amassed a £4,5 million debt last 
year — the biggest in its history. 


T WO Euro-MPs, Ken Coates 
and Hugh Kerr, face expul- 
sion from the Labour party after 
switching to the Green block in 
protest over benefit cuts for lone 
parents and changes to candi- 
date selection procedures. 


E urotunnel is proposing 

to build a second Channel 
Tunnel, this time a road link, 
alongside the current rail route. 


about 20 per cent (css than 
their male colleagues, but arc 
faking most new professional 
jobs, a survey by London 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
University of London indicated. 


Concerns over euro gain currency 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

l A LTHOUGH this is their final 
| year of independence, there 
have so far been no farewell cere- 
f monies for the deutschmark and the 
I French franc, for the lira and peseta, 
for the escudo and guilder, and the 
I Austrian schilling. There should be, 
because the official timetable for 
the coming of the new currency 
conceals a surprising acceleration in 
the process. 

The official schedule runs like , 


this: On January 1 next year; the 
new euro comes into existence, and 
the European Union itself, govern- 
ments and the big corporations will 
start to keep their books and make 
their payments In the new single 
currency. 

The local currencies and the euro 
are then supposed to co-exist until 
the end of 2001, when the quaint old 
national coinages fall into history's 
dustbin, leaving the euro standing 
alone beside the United States dol- 
lar as one of the two international 
currencies that matter. 

In reality, something fundamental 
happens this May, just after the de- 
cision is taken on which of the EU 
nations qualify under the Maas- 
tricht criteria and are ready and will- 
ing to sign up for the euro. Each of 
the national currencies must then 
set and fix its exchange rate against 
the euro. 

The logic behind this was to 
prevent a period of uncertainty 
in which the currency speculators 
could make hay. The possibility is 
that they have — before the euro is 
born — simply given a fixed target 
with some interesting no-lose bets 
to markets already rattled by the 


as a strong currency, which proba- 
bly means keeping EU Interest rales 
higher this year than they other- 
Asian-Pacific crisis. In the words of wise should be. Since higher rates 
Oxford economics Professor Walter means more expensive borrowing. 
Ellis chief adviser to the Board of there will once again he less new 
Trade during John Major's govern- investment and fewer new jobs In 
ment), “the world s financial com- Europe this year, 
munity will be able to arrange to That brings the euro to its second 

owe French francs and pesetas or hurdle. At some moment, its needs 

lire, and. to be paid in D-marks or as a reliable currency will clash with 

guilders". . the Interests of one of the big Euro- 

To summarise the much longer pean national economies. In France 
and more complex case deployed by or Spain, the political pain of double 
Ellis in his paper for the Centre for digit unemployment could force the 
Policy Studies entitled The Cre government to reflate, 
ation and Destruction of EMU 1 ', he The markets are waiting for just 

sees the period of fixed exchange such a test, whether in France or 

rates between euro and national cur* Italy or another country big enough 

rencies as a free-fire zone for specu- to push Its luck, and will watch the 

fetors. If the euro holds, such result with care. Under the euro 

speculators lose nothing. If the ex- rules, any country that breaks the 

change rates bend under the strain, strict monetary targets faces a ma&- 

the speculators stand to make the sive fine until it gets back into line, 

same kind of multi-billion dollar for- The third crisis for the euro 1 
tunes that they made in 1992, when might be an attack on die indepen- 


J IM SHAW, a coach driver 
whose vehicle plunged 70ft 
off a mountain road in the 
French alps killing three school- 
children, was found guilty of 
manslaughter and fined £1,200. 


D EATHS from cancer last 
year fell to their lowest level 
for 10 years, a report by Cancer 
Research Campaign revealed. 


S IXTEEN Illegal immigrants 
from Bangladesh and Sri 
J^flka were found alive by Dover 
Customs officers after a perilous 
journey spent squeezed into the 
tap of & refrigerated lorry. 

But the worst danger of - — — .. 

clash of national interests— -n* ^ * 

one that now looms. It h* 1 "J D^^IN McALISKEY, wanted 

broadly understood that the ■ ■ by Germany as an alleged 

central banker for the euro of an IRA unit that 

be the Dutchman Wira Dulsefll^M P^ed a British Army barracks 


the pound and the lira were forced 
out of Europe’s last stab at a fixed 
currency system. 

There are three serious hurdles 
that the euro has to show it can 
overcome even before the currency 
is formally launched in January 
1999. The first is to win the credibil- 
ity of the markets by establishing it 


uc uic uuKiuinm 11 . a.i 

Germany had already given rm 
nod. But France’s demand that uw 
own Jenn-Cfeude , TVichet 
Banque de. France should 
job has now initiated the first 
cal crisis of the euro era. : • 

A compromise ls-expected, 
which, the Dutchman gets BJMJJl 
for four years, and foe FranayjM 
then follows. But the charts ^ 
central bank stressed that to 
the bank’s independence, ' 
man should serve an eighj 

term. K that rule gets scrappy 

the .first French squawk, « , . 
seems likely, the markets i.wii . . 

a lot more convincing that tne 

is above European politico - 
Each of these three hurdles®^ , 
be surmounted,. and . ■ 


-•■no 1 **- MUUtan.vii UIV lUV%/[JWir OUk ' M TMip '_ 

denceand orthodoxy of the new Eu-' precedents set, long ‘ je ? re _ a{ taJ ; 
ropeah central bank. If the currency! : joins the euro, But fi ,r ;. 

managers can fight off the political months of the:UK presidency ^ 4 
pressure from worried national gov- European Council, 
ernments, .the bank has yet to work be the responsibility of an , ^ If 
out how to fend off the nagging qountry where . the nauo | 
campaign for "democratic account-' ! norpic frontier still Aaf 


ability” that Is now under way in the ' i ever Belgian banks msY ^ . . \ 
European Parliament ' | clients.* ... ' \VVlI 


m 1990, was committed for 
ex tradition by Bow Street 
magistrates court in London. 


/I telephone hotline selling 

tick feta to vtalt the grave of 
uiana, Princess of Wales was 
overwhelmed on the first day of 
8a . , ° ^ up to 10,000 calls a 
minute. Meanwhile an interim 
? ?J rt ln . to the crash that led 

Diana s death confirmed that 
a 8ec °nd car, a white Fiat, 
uppearg to have been involved. 


J J** CRACE won the Whit- 
. ,*^1 Novel Award for his 

S^fine, a fictional re- 


0,16 of the mos 
t»r^° Wc *** Inexhaustibly 
tomiy comic scriptwriters and 






Flowers left at the scene of the shooting at the Clifton Tavern, a Catholic bar, which killed one and Injured 
five. The Loyalist Volunteer Force claimed responsibility photo: carlos r lope- barillas 

Loyalists threaten Ulster peace 


John MulHn 

L OYALIST prisoners Iasi Sun- 
day delivered a devastating 
blow to the peace process 
when they voted against continued 
participation at the multi-party talks 
on Northern Ireland’s future. 

About 60 per cent of the 130 pris- 
oners from the Ulster Defence As- 
sociation and Ulster Freedom 
Fighters said they opposed the tie 
gotiations, and it is difficult to see 
how the Ulster Democratic- Party 
(UDPj, their allied political party, 
can remain ai Stormont. 

Dublin's decision to free early tune 
JRA prisoners before Christmas 
without warning precipitated the pre- 
sent crisis. It was exacerbated by the 
murder of Loyalist Volunteer Force 
(LVF) leader Billy Wright and the re- 
venge killings of two Catholics. 

The announcement is serious for 
the Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland, Mo Mowlam, who em- 
barked on fresh efforts this week to 
save the peace process'. Unless she 
ran offer concessions to the fringe 
loyalist- parlies immediately, the 
peace process and the three-year 
loyalist ceasefire la in jeopardy. 

Dr Mowlam, who met the fringe 
loyalist' parties on Monday, was due 


to meet Sinn Fein and the Ulster 
Unionists on Tuesday. The moot! at 
Monday's meeting was grim, (inry 
McMichael. leader of the UUP. 
emerged to say the peace process 
was hanging by a thread. 

Earlier he said: “11 is indicative of 
the growing frustration within the 
Unionist community as a whole 
about the direction of the process, 
nnd the lopsided policy employed 
by the Government. It is eienrly 
causing serious difficulties." 

'Hie Ulster Unionist leader, David 
Trimble meanwhile warned that the 
loyalist ceasefire was “crumbling". 

“There is very great concern 
within loyalist ranks at the moment 
because of the wny in which the 
peace process has been operating. 
They have seen it as something that 
operates solely to their disadvan- 
tage," he said. 

‘ However there was a glimmer of 
hope on Monday when Mr Trimble 
met the Prime Minister, Tony Blair, 
at Downing Street. Both sides de- 
scribed the talks as constructive;- 
• Roy Magee, the Presbyterian min- 
ister who helped broker the loyalist 
ceasefire, offered the Government a 
get-out. ' He called for an indepen- 
dent commission to look at the pris- 
oners' issue: that could be enough to 


allow the fringe parlies to slay in. 

The multi-party talks m e due lo re- 
start on January 12. hr Mowlam 
said: “Ihc situation is serious, but 
not out of control. If we give in in 
splinter groups who havni’l got a 
ceasefire nnd who are out to destroy 
the process, then we have no chance 
of moving forward." 

'rhe Army restarted full pat mis in 
Belfast Inst week only six weeks 
after being pulled off the streets 
during day tight, hours. In si move 
aimed at preventing further sectar- 
ian attacks, troops were sent to na- 
tionalist areas they had stopped 
patrolling soon after the JRA cease- 
fire was restored six months ago. 

Army patrols had been -scaled 
down in November in an effort to 
appease republican opinion*. They 
Mil now be charged with protecting 
the Catholic community as the mav- 
erick LVF vowed to continue Its se- 
ries of sectarian murders to avenge 
the killing of its leader. 

The army will also guard against 
retaliation on Protestants front the 
Irish- National Liberation Army, 
which assassinated Wright at the- 
Maze prison. Like the LVF, it Is op- 
posed to the ceasefire. 

... ■ -■ i • i . ■ ; — 
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Blair awards new class of honour 


Ldcywerd 

E ducation, proclaimed as 

Tony Blairis key priority before 
the election, was last week given un- 
precedented prominence in the 
Prime Minister’s first foil honours 
list since gaining power. 

: The 976-name New Year Honours 
list included 58 awards in recogni- 
tion of work in the field of education, 

; Those honoured included profes- 
sors, caretakers, secretaries, a lol- 
lipop lady and the first ever “sirs for 
sirs" — a knighthood and two DBEs 
for three 1 headteachers credited 
.with raising 1 standards and driving 
but failure. ‘The vast majority 1 of- 
teachers do an excellent job, add in 
making- education the focus of this 
list. We are not only honouring the 
best of this profession, but the pro- 
fession itself,’* MrBlalr said. - «•••* 

: The tistata) reflected another na- 
tional] -preoccupation of 1997, * the 
death of -Diana, Princess of Wales. 


There was a knighthood for Elton 
John, singer of the tribute hit “Can- 
dle in the Wind", and further hon- 
ours for .close aides to the princes 
and those who played a key role in * 
her funeral last September, 
i But Mr Blair’s stated desire to 
modernise the honours system has 
not so far led to any further signifi- 
cant changes from past-years in-the 
range of names selected.- Seekers of 
Vouthftil symbols- of Cool Britannia j 
fonong the recipients may be disap- 
pointed: names fironi the shbwblz 
world included Petuta Clark, aged 
64, who was madeu'-CBE, and vet»-i 
eran actress Deborah Kerr, now 76, 
who was too frail to leave her Swiss 1 
home to collect hear CBE. ‘ • » • 

1 Knighthoods went to Sandy Wil- 
son, newly feted 'architect of the 
British Library, . composer Richard ■ 
Rodney Bennett,- 1 science fiction 
author Arthur G Glarke, painter Ter- 
ence- Frost and'actoir Michael Garry 
bon. Shakespearean ictor Alan 



Arthur C Clarkes knighted ; 

', ■ ti •-! ■> •.»•*• ' 

koward and writer Dnviti'Lodge re- ' 
ceivedGBEs. --' : -- ! • 1 ■ • 

- In the i World ' of * sjjart,'* Tbm- ! 
l pirmey,aged 75,'one of Englishfoot- • 
ball’s finest forwards; received a; 
Knighthood, There wna an'OBE for 
Martin Johnson, who led the British : 
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Europhile 
Tories ‘will 
back Blair’ 


Michael White 


C HRIS PATTEN was this week 
forced to affirm his loyally to 
the Conservative leader, William 
Hague, as former colleagues gave 
vent to anger over the latest evidence 
that pro-European Tories are pre- 
pared to back the Prime Minister, 
Tony Blair, over the single currency. 

Mr Patten was one of 12 grandees 
on the left of the party who signed n 
letter to the Independent newsimper 
bemoaning the fact that in 25 yeans 
of British European Union member- 
ship “too often, Europe has been 
seen not as nn opportunity but as a 
threat". Mr Hague's pledge not to 
consider joining the single Euro- 
pean currency for 10 years is a clas- 
sic example of that attitude, Livrd 
Howe — thought to be the letter's 
principal author — later made plain 
Such views from such figures as 
the former prime minister, Sir lid- 
ward Heath. Michael Hesr-Uim.-, 
Lord Howe, Sir Leon Britlan and 
John Glimmer are hardly new. lint 
Mr Patten fa tile only one c»f ilie 1'J 
— apart from Kenneth Clarke — 
with u serious hope nf again being a 
major player in British politics. 

Mr Fallen played down the signif- 
icance of his gesture- which, its au- 
thors suggest, is intended to boost 
the sagging morale of the Tory left 
and draw a line in the sand on 
Europe. 

“The letter contains eminently 
moderate and sensible advice for 
tlte party. I tint sure that William 
Hogue, who fa n highly intelligent 
and effective leader, sees that It is 
important for a party to use both 
wings,” Mr Patten told reporters as 
Tbry Eurosceptics, including Nor- 
man Lamont, told the 12 to shut up. 

The letter, which both Labour 
and the Lib Dema said largely re- 
flects their own policies, 'declared: 
K We believe It Important that [mone- 
tary union] should succeed arid for 
Britain to prepare now to join a suc- 
cessful single currency. r 
; It 'adds:> "Conservatives commit-- 
ted' to Britain at (he heart of Europe 
will- support Tony Blair and Ms col- 
leagues in making the right deci- 
sions on the 'difficult challenges 
which lie ahead — during the next 
six month* and beyond." 


Lions’ victorious rugby union team 
in South Africa during the summer. 

In the media, Michael Grade, for- 
mer' Channel- 4 chief executive, re- 
ceived a CBE, while the' Daily Mail's 
Lynda Lee Potter got an OBE. ' ; 

1 There were no political honours 
'on thei-lfet; although David-Trimble, 
leader of the Ulster Unionists, 
joined the Privy Council. Sir Rtibin 
Butler, the outgoing Cabinet Secre- 
tary, became a life peer, as did the 
fbrmeh Bishop of Liverpool anil 
cricketer, the Right Reverend David 
Sheppard. Paul Hamtyn, the Laboiir- 
suppo rtfttg 1 1 ftaitlionaire : publisher 
Who&d £500,000 donation 1 to the 
labour 'party 'helped 1 pnofreV it 'to- 
election victory,' had his services to 
publishing and edheatibn- to -thank 
for hid life peerage. ■ ■ • j 

, Chris Fatten- became a' Compart 
ion 'off Honour 'kfter overseeing the 
handover of Hong Kong as governor. 
The same honour went to' political 
arid - social : historian Professor. Eric! 
Hobsbawm, while '-abti-Spartheld 
cam(jaigner- Archbishop TYevor Hud- 
dleston received b knighthdodj : 
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Minister rides storm over 
son’s small cannabis deal 


guardian weekly 

January 11 ifflj 


ICQ ON of Cabinet minister ar- I 

Wrested for supplying can- 
nabis." It was a very British story 
that broke on Christmas Eve, when 
there was precious little other news 
about. And, in truth, it was not really 
much of a story. 

The teenage cluldren of politi- 
cians are no less exposed to the 
drug culture than any other of their 
contemporaries, and this 17-year-old 
wns not the first to fail foul of the 
law. He had, allegedly, been 
approached in a pub by two Daily 
Mirror reporters who persuaded 
him to sell them 1.92 grams of the 
stuff for £10. 

The story occupied no fewer than 
five pages of tile tabloid. The minisr 
ter, forewarned of die publication, 
contacted the police and his son fol- 
lowed suit, allegedly confessing to 
what he had done. End of story? 
Nothing of the sort. 

The law prohibits the publication 
of any details that could lend to the 
identification of juvenile offenders, 
so the minister could not be identi- 
fied either. Police stations are leaky 
and Fleet Street is gossipy, so most 
journalists knew who he was. The 
fact that they could not name hint 
was somehow made to look like a 
government cover-tip. 

That impression was compounded 
when the Attorney-General, quite 
unnecessarily, obtained a court 
i injunction to prevent the publication 
of the minister’s name. And the 
police made matters worse by 
heavy-handedly arresting Dawn 
Alford, one of the Mirror reporters, 
for “possessing" the cannabis for up 
to 24 hours before it was sent for 
analysis. 

By this time the minister had 
been named in newspapers in 
France, the Irish Republic and Scot- 
land, and also on the Internet, so a 
High Court judge bowed to the 
inevitable and lifted the ban on his 
identification. It was, ironically, the 
hardline Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, who Is tough on crime and 
drugs, and in favour of parents tak- 
ing responsibility for the misdeeds 
of their offspring, 

Mr Straw gave a fatherly press 
conference from which he emerged 
relatively unscathed. His son, 
William, mil probably escape with a 
police caution and go on to take up 
the university place at Oxford that 
he was offered on the day he owned 
up to his misdemeanour. But the 
law on identifying young offenders 
has been breached; media behav- 

i iour will come in for more scrutiny; 
and the sorry affair has reopened 
demands for an informed debate, at 
least, on the decriminaUsation of 
soft drugs. 


U NEASE about the breakdown 
of government accountability 
and effective decision-making was 

( voiced by Sir Robin Butler, the out- 
going Cabinet Secretary and head 
of the Civil Service, when he retired 
to become Master of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, his alma mater. 

Cabinet Secretaries are shadowy 
but powerful figures, and Sir 
Robin's innermost thoughts have 
hitherto been confided only to 
prime ministers — Tony Blair, John 
Mqjor, Margaret Thatcher and 
James Callaghan. 

He believes, however, that lack of i 
trust in elected politicians and a f 


fear of leaks have led to small 
groups of ministers taking decisions 
without adequate consultation or 
discussion. 

“People are so distrustful of politi- 
cians that ministers pass derisions 
to someone even less accountable. 
It is a great paradox," said Sir Robin. 
He predicted a backlash against the 
businessmen and others whom Mr 
Blair has brought in to Whitehall to 
chairs host of task forces. 


T HE POET and novelist Laurie 
Lee earned the loyalty and af- 
fection of thousands of readers 
through his autobiographical tri- 
logy, Cider With Rosie, As I Walked 
Out One Midsummer Morning, 
and, lastly, A Moment Of War, 
which described his adventures 
during the Spanish civil war. 

Those admirers were indignant 
when Simon Courtauld, writing in 
The Spectator magazine, claimed 
that Lee had “falsified and embel- 
lished" events at which he could not 
have been present. Some saw it as 
die character-smearing of a writer 
who died only recently. 

Sadly, however, the evidence 
seemed to support Courtauld. Bill 
Alexander, now 87, the British com- 
mander of the International Brig- 
ade, said with evident regret that 
Lee did not take part in the battle he 
described. But no one disputed that 
he was in the bnttle zone, or that he 
was imprisoned for two weeks as a 
Spy- 

Most of the others who could 
testify are long dead, so the con- 
troversy is unlikely to be settled. 
Vernon Scantvell, a contemporary of 
Lee’s, wondered whether it really 
mattered . all that much. He 
suggested that other writers claim- 
ing to have experienced military ad- 
ventures — William Faulkner and 
Scott Fitzgerald, for example — bad 
been shown up as less than truthful. 
But neither of them claimed to be 
recording factual events. Lee's 
reputation, however, will doubtless 
survive. 


T HE QUEEN has approved the 
appointment of the first royal 
“focus group” to act as an instant 
sounding board to help her to learn 
about what the public thinks of the 
royal family at any given time. 

The royals were widely accused 
of being “out of touch" with public 
opinion following die death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, when they 
maintained a stiff-upper-lipped 
silence in their Scottish holiday 
home of Balmoral while much of the 
nest of the nation was involved in a 
huge display of public mourning for 
the princess. 

In n recent speech, the Queen nc- 
knowledged the need to keep io 
touch with public opinion, but 
added that: “For us as r royal family 
... the message is often harder to 
rend, obscured as it can be by defer- 
ence, rhetoric or the conflicting 
cuirents of public opinion. But read 
it we must" 

The focus group, similar to those 
used to test the planned policies of 
the Labour party before their elec- 
tion victory last May, will be organ- 
ised by Mori, which has a long-term 
track record in providing informa- 
tion for industry and predicting 
election outcomes. 
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Rollercoaster . . . Waves lash the sea front at Portleven in west Cornwall during last weekend’s storms, 
which saw winds of up to 115mph — the worst to hit mainland Britain since the hurricane of 1987. 
More than 100,000 homes were left without power and hundreds more were flooded. The gales led (a 
four deaths, numerous injuries and major disruption on roads photograph simon 


Benefit cuts to reap £3.2bn 


David Hencke I 

B enefit cuts totalling £3.2 
billion are to he imposed by 
Tony Blair's government over 
foe next two years before the Prime 
Minister has even started iraple 
menting Labour’s welfare state re- 
view, according to figures produced 
by the House of Commons library. 

The findings show in detail the 
effect of the Government’s deci- 
sions not to restore recent Tory 
benefit cuts and to continue to pur- 
sue the Conservatives' policies by 
imposing more cuts later this year 
on an annual welfare bill which 
stands at more than £90 billion. 

The biggest “windfall" for minis- 
ters comes from cutting benefits to 
the disabled by keeping to the poli- 
cies of Peter Lilley, foe Tory former 
social security secretary, who re- 
placed invalidity benefit with Inca- 
pacity benefit. 

Here an expected £2.5 billion ex- 
penditure savings by 2001 would 
allow the Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
to introduce a tax-cutting budget to 


woo electors. The cuts are before 
ministers consider huge savings 
that could be made by limiting the 
new disability living allowance or 
taxing benefits for better-off dis- 
abled people. 

Ministers will also save over £700 
million by not restoring Tory cuts 
affecting the children of lone par- 
ents, the unemployed, war pension- 
ers and even £3 million from the 
destitute, who need to apply for 
loans to get basics. 

Two measures to help the poor 
have been introduced at a cost of 
£600 million: the £400 million help 
for winter fuel bills for the next two 
years; and help for lone parents and 
families in low-paid work to set child 
care costs against claims for family 
credit, council tax benefit and hous- 
ing benefit Even so, the Govern- 
ment is on course for a net saving of 
more than £2 billion. 

The figures were obtained by 
Ann Clwyd, Labour MP for Cynon 
Valley. 

She said: T have been shocked 
by the scale of the cuts, Some of 


Burger kings conquer Britain 


Sarah Boaalay 

U ndaunted by bse, un- 
fazed by Britain’s longest 
libel case, the burger culture is 
marching Into corners of the 
British Isles as yet untouched by 
buns, fries and ketchup. 

The world's two biggest burger 
chains, McDonald’s and Burger 
King, are planning big expan- 
sions to.supply what they believe 
is the nation's Increasing ap- 
petite for fast food. 

McDonald's Intends to open 
100 restaurants each year until 
2000, It announced last week, to 
add to the 830 it has at present. 
This will create 5,000 new jobs 
next year, although most will be 


low-paid and part-time. Wages , 
for those aged over 18 will be 
going up to £3.50 an hour from 
mldOanuary. McDonald’s claims 
that, by 2000, It will be the sin- 
gle biggest employer of those 
aged between 16 and 20. 

Its big rival, Burger King, 
which has 455 restaurants, is to 
open 55 new outlets next year. 

. McDonald’s is revellingin its 
success and popularity. ‘This Is 
in line and exceeding the targets 
we set in 1004," saf ddlrector of 
communications, Mike Love. “We 
provfdelhe service and the food 
that people want McDonald’s is 
very popular. We base what we = 
do on what customers teUus." 

: Tim Lang, professor of food . 


them — like taking away industrial 
injury benefits from retired miners 
and fnctory workers — are really 
mean and 1 expected a Labour gw- 
eminent to reverse them, not con- 
tinue to follow Tory policies.. 

“I think these figures will bring 
home to people the scale of the 
economies. They are likely to lean 
to foe stiffening of resolve among 
the 47 labour MPs who have al- 
ready refused to support the lone , 
parent benefit cuts." 

The analysis also discloses that 
Labour has overehot Conservative 
spending targets because of rising 
inflation. 

Ministers have had to spend nn 
extra £600 million above Tory tj£ 
gets to compensate pensioners, cnir 
dren, the disabled and we 
short-term unemployed. Higher in- 
flation triggered a 3.6 per cent ri k 
in benefits for these groups, mateM 
of a planned 2.5 per cent rise. Tl* 
long-term unemployed, who receive 
housing benefit as well, got a 2.4 p® 
cent rise instead of the planned 2 jt 
percent. 


policy at Thames University! 
opposes the relentiesB progress 
of American fast food culture. 

“I would be toasting the 
companies If they were moving 
into selling fruit and vegetables, 
but selling more burgers Is 
hardly the sort of advance tuar 
the British diet needs,” he said- 
“Essentially what’s happens 
la that a grazing food culture n 

taken over the British. It is 

thought that 20 to 25 per cent o 
oil our food and drink is now 
consumed out of the home. 

Is an enormous proportioa^ - 

Britons spend about £1^ \ 
bllllon a year on burgers from 
fast food outlets. V'' 

McDonald’s claims to foetL 
more than 35 million poop ® n 


vl* 
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Fury at plan 
to charge 
for the Pill 


Sarah Boseley 


F AMILY planning campaigners. 

doctors and Labour back- 
benchers last week lambasted the 
Government for refusing to rule out 
charging women for contraceptive 
pills as part of a package of propos- 
als to cut costs in the National 
Health Service. 

The onslaught was led by the 
British Medical Association and the 
Birth Control Trust and backed by 
an all-party group of 47 MPs, all of 
whom professed themselves ap- 
palled at the prospects of more un- 
wanted pregnancies among those 
who might abandon the Pill if they 
had to pay for it. 

Dr Sandy Macara, chairman of the 
BUM, which in general supports the 
review of prescription charges, said: 

“1 would be horrified at any move* to 
charge for contraceptive pills. 

"Britain already has the highest 
teenage pregnancy rate in western 
Europe. Whilst it is true that many 
women may well be able to pay for 
their contraceptive pills, the broader 
cause of public health requires the 
greatest possible access to contra- 
ception. 

"Any savings on the prescription 
bill could well be outweighed by the 
costs to the NHS of unwanted preg- 
nancy and abortion, let alone the 
emotional cost to the individual of 
an unwanted pregnancy." 

He was backed by Dr George 
Rue, chairman of the BMA's pre- 
scribing committee, who said: *T 
would be against women being 
charged for the contraceptive pill. It 
would act as a disincentive and files 
in the face of Health Of The Nation 
targets for reducing our very high 
levels of unplanned pregnancy." 

Ann Ftiredi, director of the Birth 
Control TVust which has been lob- 
bying strongly in Parliament on the 
issue, said: "If changes are made to 
family planning services, they 
should be Improvements to make it 
wsier for people to access appropri- 
ate contraceptive services, and cer- 
tainly we do not need anything that 
can act aa a disincentive." 

Toni Belfield, director of Informa- 
tion at the Family Planning 'Associa- 
tion, said research showed every £1 
spent on contraceptive services ■ 
«ved the NHS £11 in dealing with 
tae consequences of an unwanted 
pregnancy. The issiies are quite 
clear. If Icharging for the Pillj is ' 
^nsidered, there needs 
o beyery good cost/beneifit analy- 

““L: " ere are already savings to the 
Public purse." • 1 . 

Motion have been introduced in 
0 ^ rl°uses'of Parliament by oppo- 
, charges for contraception 
71 the Pill, which is taken by 
one * n f° ur fertile 
D “ l? ut ot her contraception 
hy clinics such as the 
Condom a are notgener- ! 
% handed out on prescription. 

of hJJhl*? 111611 for *h e Department ' 
* a8t week maintained the 1 
ZXSfi ^.Which is that hoth- 

I t been free since 1974. 

vypoute might id- ; 
chmtr 3 * 1 * 016 S5-65 prescription 
r expmnH 011 WOmen 'able to 1 pay, but : 
1 S^^^foand those onlii- ! 

Puredl said that, 
Charge* acted as a ■ 

exemmSi? 1 * 1 .®4iy who would bte . 
did not realise It. 1 


Byers acts on gender gap crisis ?* ew foods 


John Carvel 

T HE Government this week 
acknowledged that under- 
achievement by boys at school 
has reached crisis proportions. 

The School Standards Minister, 
Stephen Byers, placed a new obliga- 
tion on local education authorities to 
remedy a growing gender gap which 
is leaving boys lagging behind girls 
at every stage of education. 

"We must challenge the laddish, 
anti-learning culture which has 
been allowed to develop over recent 
years. We should not simply accept 
with a shrug of the shoulders that 
boys will be boys," Mr Byers told an 
international conference in Man- 
chester on school standards and 
effectiveness. 

He presented new evidence of 
girls outperforming boys at GCSE, 
however rich or poor might be the 
neighbourhood of their school, and 
said that the gender gap is as much 
a middle-class as a working-class 
phenomenon. 

Only one of more than 130 educa- 
tion authorities in England had 
more boys than girts getting five 
good GCSE grades. In Croydon, 
North Somerset Wigan and 
Portsmouth, 15 per cent more girls 
than boys reached that standard - 


Byers: *we must challenge the 
laddish anti-learning culture’ 

Mr Byers disclosed that 28,500 
boys leave school each year with no 
qualification, compared with 21,500 
girls. The discrepancy starts at an 
early age, with girls "dramatically 
outperforming" boys in national cur- 
riculum tests at seven, 11 anti 14. 

Ministers are worried that boys 
have a lack of role models in pri- 
mary schools where most teachers 
are women. They have asked the 
teachers' pay review body to con- 
sider higher salaries for primary 
heads to make it a more attractive 
career for both sexes. 


Mr Byers said the Qualifications 
and Curriculum Authority would 
publish recommendations later this 
month on how to raise boys' 
achievement in English at all ages. 

“Our aim must be high achieve- 
ment for all — both boys and girls. It 
is vital that policies aimed at disaf- 
fected boys are not introduced at the 
expense of girls whose improvement 
over recent years has been a na- 
tional success story," Mr Byers said. 

"However we must recognise that 
If we are to create a modern Britain 
and a decent society, then the pre- 
sent level of utideMichievemeiU by 
boys will need to be tackled as a 
matter of urgency " 

• The Government’s proposals for a 
national computer record of the edu- 
cational attainment of every child 
have been attacked by the Data Pro- 
tection Registrar as a potential threat 
to pupils’ safety and civil liberties. 

Ministers plan to provide each 
child with an identity number which 
would be used to track progress from 
the start of primary school through 
to university. A centra] database 
would carry information on every 
pupil's social, economic and ethnic 
background as well as academic re- 
sults and special educational needs. 
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Truants blamed for street crime 

C HILDREN aged between 10 I the exclusion unit — which was I order. Only 30 
and 1 6 are responsible for set up last month to devise new I in a lob applicc 


and 1 6 are responsible for 
40 per cent of all street rob- 
beries and a third of car thefts 
and burglaries in London, ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan 
Police, writes John Carvel. 

The Prime Minister, Tony 
Blair, has ordered the Downing 
Street social exclusion unit to 
give urgent priority to devising 
new strategics against truancy 
after receiving figures that reveal 
the extent of a crime wave per- 
petrated by youngsters meant to 
be at school. 

Sir Paul Condon, the Metropol- 
itan PolWe Commissioner, told 


the exclusion unit — which was 
set up last month to devise new 
solutions to the problems of pov- 
erty — that moat of the offences 
took place during school hours. 

The unit has also received a 
bleak report from the govern- 
ment-backed Basic Skills Agency 
about appallingly few educational 
attainment among offenders aged 
between 17 and 25. 

Interviews with 500 such of- 
fenders showed that 21 per cent 
could not write their name and 
address without error. About half 
had difficulty telling the time and 
giving the days of the week or die 
months of the year in the right 


order. Only 30 per cent could fill 
in a job application form satisfac- 
torily. 

About 00 per cent of those 
interviewed said they had been 
truants at some stage in their 
school careers. 

• Parents of persistent truants 
are to be Issued with electronic 
pagers aa part of a £22 million 
programme for improving school 
attendances. In a pilot scheme, 
parents will be sent an Instant 
warning by the school If their 
children fall to attend, and will 
be expected to take whatever 
action Is necessary to get the 
children back Into class. 
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G overnment advisers have 

suggested that genetically 
modified food may be safer than 
conventional crops — a verdict sure 
to enrage green consumers calling 
for stricter controls or bans on such 
products, writes James Meikie. 

The advisers dismissed allega- 
tions against such engineering made 
by a recent Greenpeace report — 
that it was creating toxic bacteria, 
crops that threatened new allergies, 
and animals with poor health. 

Tile Advisory Committee on 
Novel Foods and Processes, includ- 
ing scientists and academics, said in 
an unpublished paper that conven- 
tional methods of crop improve- 
ment. including using wild relatives 
and different species, already hRd 
the potential to introduce risks into 
the food chain and chaiige quantities 
of DNA, the building block of life. 

In contrast, the regulatory system 
for genetically modified crops meani 
“we can define what is put in In terms 
of DNA sequence and we have some 
knowledge of where it goes”. Such 
products also received much greater 
testing titan conventional varieties. 

Doug Parr, author of the Green- 
peace report. Genetic Engineering: 
Ton Good To Go Wrong?, said the 
advisers had “missed the essential 
criticism — that genetic engineer 
ing is an unpredictable technique”. 

He argued that introducing new 
DNA was a random process, and 
disrupting genes in host organisms 
had unknown consequences. 

The committee said Dr Parr luul 
made "a strong case for continued 
vigilance" but had failed to justify 
any tightening of the regulatory 
framework. His examples where 
mistakes had occurred indirectly 
highlighted the strength of existing 
European rules, the committee said. 

The paper said: There is no men- 
tion (In the Greenpeace report] of 
tlie feet that there are many millions 
of people' alive today who would not 
have survived were it not for the 
massive Improvements in crop yields 
brought nbout by the development of 
hew agricultural technologies." 
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Gloom descends 
on Israeli politics 

W HEN government* fall It is usually called a 
crisis, and there is a cheer when they live on 
instead. With Binypmln Netanyahu's limping 
regime in Israel, the reverse is true. On Monday 
he survived the challenge to his budget, after the 
resignation of the foreign minister, David Levy, 
more easily than expected. Defeat would have kin- 
dled □ spark, but his (probably temporary) victory 
hpa only deepened the cloud over Israeli politics 
and die peace process. 

The White House press spokesman went 
whistling in the dark to re-aasure us that the new 
crisis made no difference. “The Middle East peace 
process”, he said, “lias always continued in its 
sometimes measured way despite internal political 
developments [in Israel].” If fay measured he 
means minuscule, he is only too right. No one 
would ever expect Netanyahu, if he meets 
President Clinton later this month, to deliver 
enough to revitalise the process. His insistence on 
subordinating peace to security — unlike Yitzhak 
Rabin, who treated them as equally Important but 
separate Issues — ensures that. But without his 
late foreign minister Netanyahu will be, if possible, 
even less forthcoming as the coalition clutch of 
ultra-right/religious parties breathes heavily down 
his neck. 

Netanyahu has sought to rally defectors with one 
of the most remarkable warnings to be delivered 
by an incumbent prime minister. A defeat for him 
would lend to an election that he would lose. And 
Israel under a Labour government would end up 
by being returned "to its pre-1967 borders”. That 
is actually not a had idea — though there is no 
prospect that Labour would ever go that far. But a 
defeat for Bibi and at least a sporting chance of a 
government thnt is prepared to make a fair deal 
with the Palestinians? Now that would be worth 
cheering for. 

: * 1 

A dictator in 

the Vatican 

I TS A rum deai when the Catholic Times — 
renowned for its obsequious lqynlty — runs a 
lead story under the headline "Vatican is behaving 
badly”. Not many will know of the heated row rag- 
ing between the government of the titty tax haven 
of Liechtenstein and the Vatican. But chiming as it 
uncannily does with the first anniversary of the ex- 
communication of the Sri Lankan theologian Tlssa 
Balasurlya and with the second anniversary of the 
removal of the French bishop Jacques Galliot from 
the diocese of Evreux, it is a chilling reminder of 
the arbitrary power of the Pope. Behind - the 
Liechtenstein story is one of the longest-running 
and leaBt edifying squabbles of this papacy. Seven 
years ago the Vatican swept aside locals' objections 
'and imposed the arch-conservative, autocratic 
Bishop Wolfgang Haas on the Swiss diocese of 
Chur. Haas hnd to step over the bodies of protest- 
ers to reach the cathedral for his consecration. 
Finally, an exasperated Swiss government asked 
the Vatican to move the bishop. Late Last year, they 
did. To Liechtenstein, which has the dubious privi- 
lege of no established Roman Catholic Church. 
There was no consultation with devout Liechten- 
steiners, and the government’s remonstrations 
with the Vatican have been met with silence. 
Archbishop Haas's consecration last week was at- 
tended by noisy demonstrations. 

Meanwhile Balasurlya — the Brat Catholic theo- 
logian to be excommunicated since 1953 — will 
i come under intense pressure this month to sign 
I the ad hominem profession of faith drawn up for 
him by the Vatican. Given his views on women, this 
profession Includes — with an Inquisition-style 
rutblessness — subscribing to the inordainabiliiy 
I of women. Since many Catholic priests privately 
I acknowledge that there Is no doctrinal argument 
| against the ordination of women,' the Vatican's 
I demands have made this obscure theologian into a 
I human rights victim. 

| The heavy-handed, clumsy and idepfogicalfy- 
d riven nature of this papacy has been its most un- 
' attractive characteristic. It has also been its most 
surprising: bow could someone who had experi- 
enced at first hand an authoritarian, repressive 
regime in Poland be such a stern disciplinarian? 
His active interference in the appointment Of bish- i 
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ops and the disciplining of theologians lias disap- 
pointed — and alienated — a generation of 
Catholics inspired by Vatican Council 11, who 
believed that the 19th century centralisation of the 
Catholic Church had finally been checked. After 
all, it was only in 1017 that the Pope took on the 
task of appointing bishops who were elected by the 
faithful for a thousand years. The Pope's repeated 
emphasis on. human rights — most recently enun- 
ciated in his Christmas message — rings hollow 
from an institution that does not put its own house 
in order. 

This must contribute to the catastrophically 
declining numbers of Catholics in western Europe. 
Not among those for whom faith is a matter of 
ethnic identity, familial or social habit, where such 
rows between distant prelates probably have little 
relevance. But the damage to the credibility of the 
Church aB an institution of integrity with respect 
for intellectual freedom is incalculable. In 
Germany and Austria the We Are The Church 
movement has collected 2.5 million signatures for 
urgent reform of the papacy. A recent survey 
found majority support — even in staunchly 
Catholic countries such as Ireland and Spain — in 
favour of electing bishops. The unsexy subject of 
reforming die Church hierarchy has riBen to top of 
the agenda alongside married priests and contra- 
ception. 


Grim reading for 
young males 

S CHOOLS in Britain were given a new challenge 
tills week: improving the performance of boys. 
Ministers have become alarmed by the degree to 
which boys are falling behind girls in both primary 
and secondary schools. Stephen Byers, the 
schools minister, could not have been blunter in 
his speech to an international conference on 
school effectiveness in Manchester: ,r Wc must 
challenge the. faddish, anti-learning culture which 
has been allowed to develop over recent yeare and 
should not simply accept with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders that boys will be boys. 1 ' Good for Mr Byers. It 
is easy for opposition ministers to speak out 
against an anti-learning culture, much rarer to see 
an education minister accepting that something 
must be done. 

The official statistics released last weekend 
make grim reading. They show girls outperforming 
boys at GCSE level in all but one local authority. In 
termB of the proportion of pupils obtaining five A 
to C grades at GCSE, the gap between boys and 
girls has widened nationally to 9 per cent in the 
last decade. In some areas, 15 per cent more girls 
than boys are achieving this academic benchmark. ' 
At the bottom of the pile, 28,500 boys leave school 
each year without any qualifications compared 
with only 21,500 girls. 

Some qualifications are needed. Not everything 
is new. Four decades ago girlB were doing better 
than boys in the 11 plus, requiring education ad- 
ministrators to set a lower cut-off point for boys to 
ensure that equal numbers of each gender went on 
to grammar schools. Although girls are less Ukety 
to fail A levels, boys collect more A grades. 
Researchers suggest boys take more risks than 
girls leading to both their higher proportion of A 
grades and their Itlgher failure rates. 

What else Is going on? Both boys and girls have 
improved their performance at GCSE, but girls 
have accelerated ahead much faster. One reason 
is the nature of GCSE, which plays to girls' 
strengths in its emphasis on continual assessment 
of course work. Boys have always done better in 
sudden-death tests like end-of-year examinations. 
Most important, girls now have far more ambition 
than three decades ago. Equal opportunity poli- 
cies have played their part. So have the new 
opportunities generated by a hi-tech service eco- 

,\ i • . . I • 

nomy. 

So what should schools do? First they Bhould re- 
member that most pupils could improve their stan- 
dards — nor forget that 21,500 girls leave without 
any qualifications. Ministers are right to challenge 
education authorities to come up with their own 
schemes. Policy makers hove still a lot to learn. 
Ministers are keen to see more male .teachers in 
primary schools. The research o^ mole rqle mod* 
els is ambivalent, but if this means mfaiaitera will , 
be realty to increase primary schobl pay, ha one 
[ should object. The current literacy and numeracy 
task forces are aimed at t .7-to' 11-year-olds.- They 
need to Intervene earlier, beginning yvith .nursery 
school preparation. . . .. .. 


No fighting in Bosnia, 
but it’s a lousy peace 
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Inside the mind of Ulster’s King Rat 


Billy Wright, the murdered Loyalist paramilitary leader, 
told David Sharrock in a series of interviews what 


Martin Woollacott 


W HEN politicians use ar- 
chaic words, it is usually a 
sign they want to blur the 
issue. “You have seen what the war 
has wrought," President Clinton told 
an audience in Sarajevo on his (rip 
there last month. In 20tU century 
English he would have better said: 
“You have seen what the war has 
done", but that would not have 
served the purpose of mystification, 
the presentation of the conflict as a 
regressive medieval phenomenon 
with which a modern nation tike the 
United States could have no con- 
nection except as a saviour bringing 
help and the means of recon- 
struction. 

By that word, it might be not too 
fancifully argued. President Clinton 
distanced himself and the US from 
the war and its causes. Indeed, 
everything he said during his visit 
proposed the US as part of the solu- 
tion, with never a hint that it has 
been from the beginning a part of 
the problem and remains so today. 
It is noL only that Yugoslavia was for 
many years a country economically 
sustained and politically indulged 
by the US ns much as it was by wesl- 
ern Europe, a fact which, among 
other things, partly insulated its 
government hum the economic fail- 
ures that undermined other eastern 
bloc regimes, 'rhat helped its Com- 
munist leaders to avoid the fate of 
their counterparts elsewhere as the 
bloc fell apart, and to transform 
themselves into nationalists. Nor 
only that the US, fixated on tlv 
problem of Soviet breakdown, (ailed 
to see what was happening in Yugo- 
slavia until too late, and then, under 
President Bush, took a fatalist line. 
It is that Clinton himself, over tin 1 
more than five years since he first 
began campaigning against Bush's 
policy, influenced the course of the 
war. People died as he dithered, and 
because lie dithered. That Euro- 
pean leaders were also at fault does 
not much lessen Ills responsibility. 

Clinton was urging military ac- 
tion in the summer of 1992, hut 
when he became president, as Mark 
Danner makes clear in a long and 
cogent analysis in the New York 
Review of Books, Clinton could not 
summon the will or the nerve to in- 
tervene in the way he had so 
strongly implied he would. There- 
after what Clinton and his adminis- 
tration did served largely to fan the 
war flames: When the rhetoric 
leaned toward intervention, that en- 
couraged the Bosnians to fight on, 
in the hope that the US was finally 
going to come in and rescue them In 
some way. When the rhetoric went 
unsupported by action, that encour- 
aged the Serbs, who came more and 
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wiped them out and that’s not an 
idle boast." 

Asked about the “military value” 
of specific operations, Wright said: 
u l would look back and say that Cap- 
pagh was probably our best.” In 
March 1991, the UVF shot dead 
three IRA men as they arrived at 
Boyle’s Bar in Cappagh, an Isolated 
and hard-line republican village in 
County Tyrone. A fourth man who 
was also murdered was not con- 
nected to the Provisionals. 

Wright said that Cappagh was a 
high-water mark for Loyalists, 
demonstrating that they could take 
the war to (he IRA in their heartland. 
But success had a downside, with 
Republicans tightening their per- 
sonal security. “It became more diffi- 
cult to target these people and, fiom 
that point of view, the spectaculars 
weren’t to be got. But we believed 
that there were areas which had 
been given up by the security forces. 

“These were being secured in an 
arc and the security forces were 
going round it and at night nipping 
in and searching it, maybe putting a 
camera in and coining back out. 
Now their logic was that they were 
removing from the IRA the ability to 
kill them for the simple reason that 
they weren’t on the ground. 

“If the IRA wanted to extend its 
battlefield, it would have to come 
out through that arc, which was ba- 
sically impossible. The are was al- 
ways put round Protestant areas 
and in one sense the IRA could 
claim a victory because they could 
say that they had taken ground. But 
from our point of view, there’s no 
part of Ulster that isn’t ours. From 
our own intelligence we were able 
to nip in and out.” 

Wright claimed that his strategy 
ltad a crucial effect on the Provi- 
sionals. “I met very few brave IRA 
men, to their own shame. Ninety 
per cent of their senior officers left 
the battlefield; they ran away, they 
headed south. That's (he nature of 
them — they want to kill, but they 
don’t want to be killed.” 

Wright began the present cease- 
fire period.as an enthusiast, relieved 
that the fighting was over but proud 
of what he had done and able to jus- 
tify the slaughter. “I genuinely be- 
lieve that whenever the two 
communities started to hurt tlie 
same, it wasn't long before we 
started to talk about peace, negotia- 
tions and settlements. And one of 
the remarkable things in this, last 
number .of years fa that it became 
very clear to everyone that all tlie 
deaths in Northern Ireland were .the 
responsibility of the IRA. That sunk 
into the Catholic community. , 

“It also brought home to the IRA 
that never again would there bp a 
Teebane, never again, would there 
be an Enniskillen without the na- 
tionalist peqple. paying, a very heavy 
price. It. wasn’t, long before; internal 
pressures in, toe. republican move- 
ment from toe ; nationalist commu- 
nity changed, its direction. Jt was all 
regrettable, . it . .should hpye, hap- 
pened earlier-’' i , .. ... ,i 
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Billy Wright: There’s not a death that I regret* photograph: kevih boyi.es 


But within a few months, Wright 
turned hawkish. Hie publication of 
the British and Irish governments' 
Framework document changed his 
thinking. He snw a constitutional 
road leading inexorably towards 
Dublin. The Belfast leadership dis- 
agreed and tensions rose. “What’s 
in war for me? If peace breaks down 
I'm a dead man,'' said Wright. “But 
what was the point in all the deaths, 
ail our own people dying ami all the 
boys doing jail if, at toe end of the 

day, it's givep away." 

Wright was born in Wolverhampt- 
ton in 1960, his father just one.of the 
many Irishmen who moved .to Eng- 
land in search of work. The differ- 
ence, he claims, was that it was 
because his grandfather had stood 
against (he monolitljic Ulster Union- 
ist Party .that he claims his family 
were forced out of Ported owq. , 
“My grandfather was. the first in- 
dependent councillor in Northern 
Ireland. He told, rqe out of, his own 
mouth about toe injustices that took 
place . against the, . Roman . Catholic 
people of the North of Ireland , and 
granda fought the kx$l elections on 
that .stance, After .winning, he took 
the brunt of Ulster Unionist, bigotry. 
He was. bitterly disappointed that 
thope who. professed;, Christianity 
and , Protestantism did, not, practice 
fa: You have to remember that it was 
a one-party sfate and (face yop at- 
tacked tfie Unionist Party yqu were 


in for a hard time of it, irrespective 
of being Catholic or Protestant.' 1 

In 1964, his parents separated, 
Wright relumed to Ulster and was 
brought up by a foster parent in 
Mountnorrisi a Protestant village in 
republican countryside. He remem- 
bers being taught at school “ail 
about English wrongs in Ireland . . . 
it was unique at .the time for Protes- 
tant school chi Id rcn to be brought 
up politically aware of ,ihe Irish 
problem from both, perspectives. 

Then I started working toe local 
farms., 1 can remember very clearly 
working fqr a part-time member, of 
the Ulster Defence Regiment. And I 
can recall. that when iye, brought in 
the hay the other neighbours had to 
take terns standing guard nt, .the 
field, perimeter, At the time 1 .didn’t 
understand why but when Lwas 15 1 
suddenly, became aware that my 
neighbours were being , murdered 
and I began to feel, the pain that qiy 
people were suffering.” . ;1 . 

,. /titer a juvenile prank, painting 
'fUVFT on a wail,ihe moved to Portp- 
dpwn and immediately .joined its 
youth wing. T was sworn in on July 
31, 1975. As long aa .I can ever re- 
member,- 1 have been attracted to 
toe UVF. Although it has .caused .tne 
a. lot qjf heartache and a lot of firings 
that havq, been .done that I would 
struggle .with, morally, I still believe 
that toe traditional aripy of North- 
ern Ireland (a the UVF," , , , . . 


‘I met very few brave IRA men, to their own shame. Ninety 
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away, they headed south. That’s the riature of them — they ; 
want to kill, but they don’t want to be killed’ — Billy Wright 1 
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The same year, he was arrested 
and questioned at Castlercagli, 
where he said he was beaten and 
forced to sign statements. "They 
were honest but they were obtained 
illegally. I received six years in jail 
for possession of firearms, hijack- 
ing, When I entered the Maze jail I 
went on the blanket (refused to 
wear prison clothes}." 

Political status for prisoners had 
just been removed and Wiight took 
part in the dirty protest until the 
Belfast leadership ordered its men 
off, claiming that it was “em harass- 
ing" to be seen to be supporting the 
Provisionals, When he was released 
after three years, “I remember 
standing at the gates of the H-block 
and there beside nie was a blanket 
protester. He had not washed for a 
year, he was physically wrecked and 
repulsive to look at. But there was 
an atmosphere of pure history. 

“I knew the significance of what i 
was witnessing. Here was a move- 
ment that would inflict on itself so 
much violence for its own ideology 
that what would it not do to other 
human beings?" 

He briefly moved to Scotland, but 
was arrested under the anti-terrorist 
legislation and served with an exclu- 
sion order. “[ came back to Portnd- 
own and immediately cun tinned on 
active service.” 

During two further spoils in 
prison, neither «4' which miw him 
convicted of any crime, lu- bi-cmne 
interested in Christianity. 

Wright claimed il was the I'JWf. 
Anglo-Irish Agree me ill and the sub- 
sequent RUC-Loyal'M clashes 
which made him break with hi-. I 
failh. "I let ChriM duwn, I accept 
that. I made a conscious decision. I 
tell mi my knees and apulugised in 
Gud. But I fell contempt for the 
British government, hatred tor l lie 
IRA and longing for justice fur 
Northern Ireland Protestants. 

"The only wny forward was 
armed resistance. I drove to the 
Shnnkill Road and ahouk hands with 
a very senior Loyalist and his first 
words were, 'It’s great to see yuu 
back, Billy'. I set about reorganising 
in Portadown and it was accepted 
that I hail the credentials to do 
that.'’ 

A local, journalist writing for the 
Sunday World • newspaper gave 
Wright the nickname King Rnt, writ- 
ing regularly about his alleged evil 
activities. Wright said he hated tile 
name at first but grew to accept its 
worth. “King Rat is, a name Identi- 
fied by many as putting two fingers 
up to the . Prpvies. To. others, it’s 
seen as gangsterism, drugs, prosti- 
tution — everything that’s filthy in 
the .world can . be labelled as King 
Rat .. 

. : “But King Rat became a focus for 
resistance. ' There are .people who 
don't necessarily accept what King 
Rat has meant to, haye done .but who 
are quite prepared- to tolerate him 
because he, more than any, down 
through ithe Troubles, defied the 
IRA -and., did what his forefathers 
have done, and that fa never give an 
inch." ;-. - - - ) ; , 

, Shortly, before fie,. was gunned 
down, inside . the Maze .- prison, 
Wright, now a renegade leader 
shunned -by hja UVF comrades, was 
as combative as .ever. “Every one.of 
our generations has thrown forward 
men prepared, to fight for pur coup- 
try and, beiieye me; we, will fight, nO 
matter wfiat the Government says,? 
he said., . - :i ; . ,, 

'Tve done things ip life .that I. re- 
gret 'My life’s full of contradictions, 
in .that I’m' a back-street feUpw. and I 
find, ray, self fa the limelight Do I re- 
gret it? 0'f course I do. As for what it 
Ess cost, ine, oply, eternity .will, tell, 
only eternity will tell.*’ 
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No bargains for 
Korea in this sale 


The IMF rescue package will ultimately benefit the 
West far more than Seoul, writes Mark Atkinson 


WNKIV INC 


B EEN to the January sales 
yet? Picked up any bargains? 
Procter & Gamble has; so 
too has Germany's Robert Bosch, i 
Not in the big department stores of 
London, New York or Paris, of i 
course. This sale is taking place in 1 
South Korea, and on offer is more 
than a new winter coat or three- | 
piece suite. Much of the country is 
up for grabs. 

In return for a financial aid pack- 
age worth a record $57 billion, the 
International Monetary Fund has, 
among other things, forced Korea 
to liberalise and deregulate, includ- 
ing dropping restrictions on foreign 
takeovers. 

Since December 30, foreign in- 
vestors have been able to acquire a 
55 per cent stake in any listed com- 
pany. By the end of dlls year, they 
will be able to buy the lot. i 

Business has got off to a slow 
start. Ssangyong sold its tissue and 
and sanitary napkin unit to Procter 
& Gamble, Bosch has taken control 
of its joint venture with Kia Motors, 
and Coca-Cola has acquired soft- 
drink bottling operations from 
Dooson, the nation’s largest brewing 
institution. 

Other deals are in the offing: 
Hanhwa, for example, is reported to 
be negotiating the sale of its oil- 
refining and petrol station business 
to a lending international refiner, 
thought to be Royal Dutch Shell. 

Before long the shelves may be 
cleared in much the same way as 
those at the Harrods crockery anti 
hi-fi departments wilt be by the end 
of the month. 

But why would the fiercely na- 
tionalist South Koreans abandon the 
policy of industrial self-sufficiency 
which built their economy into the 
world's 1 Uh biggest? 

For two reasons. First, South 
Korea's cfiaebcls. or conglomerates, 
are collapsing under the weight of 
their awesome debts and need the 
money. Starved of credit, they are 
being forced to shed excess busi- 
nesses to stay afloat 
Credit Lyonnais Securities reck- 
ons that only 87 of Korea’s listed 
companies out of a total 653 non- 
| financial firms are relatively safe 
from the predators. 

SBC Warburg Dillon Read, the in- 
vestment bank, believes that even 
household names such as Hyundai 
and Daewoo may be vulnerable un- 
less they restructure quickly. 

Second, the prices are of the ban- 
gain-basement variety. The Korean 
currency, the won, fell by about 50 
per cent against the US dollar last 
year. Share prices also plummeted. 
These falls make Korean companies 
rich pickings for expansion-minded 
foreign multinationals, through di- 
rect takeover or portfolio invest- 
ments. 

They may be hesitant at the mo- 
ment, fearing further falls in the 
months ahead as the crisis contin- 
ues. But when Western manage- 
ments are confident that the bottom 
has been reached Lhey will swoop. 
When they do, will it be a cause for 
celebration or regret? 

In one sense, there can be cheers 
— and not just on the part of the for- 
eign investors anticipating fat prof- 
its. 

Korea’s crony cnpitalism was not 


sustainable. The chaebols survived 
on cheap, state-directed bank loans, 
some of which came indirectly from 
abroad, which made them compla- 
cent. They were able to invest in 
schemes with little or no productive 
value. When Western owners arrive 
eu masse in Korea they may admin- 
ister a welcome dose of market dis- 
cipline. 

But the sell-off of Korea Inc. also 
leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, 
and it mil not necessarily solve the 
country’s economic crisis in the 
long term. It may even make the 
economy more unstable. 

There is something morally dis- 
tasteful about the IMF lending 
money for Korea to pay off its short- 
term foreign debts and in return 
demanding draconian reforms 
which will ultimately benefit the 
West, and meanwhile requiring Ko- 
rean shareholders, depositors and 
employees to suffer. In his new year 
message, South Korea’s president- 
elect, Kim Dae-jung, warned: 
"Inflation will flare up, unemploy- 
ment rise and numerous companies 
collapse." 

There is also an economic objec- 
tion to the reform package: if the 
IMF once again rescues foreign 
fund managers from die conse- 
quences of an unwise investment, 
there is no incentive for them to 
change their behaviour. Investment 
in emerging markets is rapidly be- 
coming a one-way bet Either it pays 
off with huge returns to reflect the 
supposed risk of the investment or, 
if it all goes down the toilet, the in- 
ternational bodies step in to bail out 
foreign creditors. 

There is an alternative. Korea 
could simply default on its loans. 
Western banks could take the hit. 
Perhaps they would then be more 
careful about lending money abroad 
in the first place, instead of simply 
being blinded by greed. 

True, Korea, whose credit rating 
has already been reduced to junk- 
bond staLus, would find it even 
harder to raise money on the inter- 
national capital markets if it ac- 
quired the reputation as a defaulter. 
But what money the Koreans have 
left could be used to reflate the do- 
mestic economy rather than pay off 
foreign debts. 

The practical point, however, is 
that financial liberalisation is not 
necessarily a stepping stone to an 
orderly system of market supervi- 
sion and management, as events in 
Thailand have shown. 

If Thailand had not attracted so 
much footloose foreign capital, it 
would not have run into the difficul- 
ties which ultimately brought the 
economy to its knees and sparked 
tiie whole Asian crisis. 

Yet the IMF is now suggesting 
Korea follow the same route as Thai- 
land. If it complies frilly with the 
IMF’s request to open up its eco- 
nomy, Korea could become more, 
not less, vulnerable to capital flight 
in the future. So what should be 
done to guard against this danger? 

Various suggestions will no doubt 
be forthcoming from the IMF and 
the Group of Seven during their reg- 
ular meetings tills year. But they 
will probably amount to no more 
than better surveillance and greater 
transparency. 
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Meanwhile it has fallen to none 
other than George Soros, the arch- 
speculator, to come forward with a 
solution. From the man blamed by 
Malaysian prime minister Mahathir 
Mohamad for causing the Aslan cri- 
sis comes a plan involving greater 
regulation of the international capi- 
tal markets. 

M R SOROS says that an Inter- 
national Credit Insurance 
Corporation should be set 
up as a sister institution to the IMF. 
Its job would be to guarantee loans 
for a small fee. Borrowing countries 
would be obliged to provide data on 
all borrowings, public or private. 
This would enable the new author- 
ity to set limits on the amounts it 
would be willing to Insure. Credi- 
tors going beyond these limits 
would be on their own. 

The authority would base Its 
judgment not only on the amount of 
credit outstanding but also on the 
macroeconomic conditions in the 
countries concerned,” Mr Soros 
says. Tliis would render any exces- 
sive credit expansion unlikely.” 

Mr Soros admits that there are 
difficulties. "The most important is 
the link between the borrowing 
countries and the borrowers within 
those countries. Special care must 
be taken not to give governments 
discretionary power over allocation 


of credit because that could foster 
corrupt dictatorships,” he says. 

But it certainly seems worthy of 
serious consideration at the high 
tables of international finance, 
which have shown a marked lack of 
imagination in dealing with the 
Asian crisis. 

The IMF has acted with great 
speed to prevent the crisis spilling 
over into advanced economies, by 
making sure their debtors can repay 
loans. But sweeping away impedi- 
ments to foreign ownership are not 
necessarily in the best interests of 
countries such as Korea. 

Armed with a competitive cur- 
rency following the devaluation of 
the won, Korea might have been 
better off left alone to export its way 
out of trouble and restructure using 
internal financing drawn from a 
high level of domestic savings. 

The difficulty Is that this would 
not have gone down well in the 
West, which would have seen its 
share of export markets eroded 
without any offsetting benefit 

As it is, following the IMF bail- 
out Korea as a production base will 
still enjoy a significant cost advan- 
tage over the West But the profits 
of Korean-based enterprises will 
flow to US. European and Japanese 
owners, not the Koreans. 

. Washington Post, page 14 


Spotlight now 
falls on plight 
of Indonesia 

Nick Cummlng-Bruce 


I next victim of Asia Snanckj ! 
turmoil, as the country fo hit h 1 
a combination of political iukh 
talnly and potential loan de- 
faults. 

The Standard & Poor’s raw* 
agency downgraded Indonesia 
government foreign currency 
debt last week to below Invat- 
ment grade. SAP cited, among 
other problems, the govern- ! 
merit’s growing social costs 
stemming from foiling real in- 
comes and unemployment Us 
week the Indonesian Charoberi 
Commerce estimated that 
1 million workers lost jobs Isa 
year. This problem will be ac- 
erbated by Malaysia’s announce J 
ment that it expects to deport 
1 million foreign workers, ms? 
of them Indonesians. 

The crunch comes from 
Indonesia's promise to refora 
its economy through fiscal ant 
monetary austerity: a promise 
that earned $37 billion from a 
international consortium led I? 
the International Monetary 
Fund. Hie goodwill resulting 
from that agreement is fasten; 
orating, however, as authorities 
appear to backtrack on key aw 
of financial reform. 

Add to that a massive capital 
flight in the past two months, 
huge short-term, doHar-denot 
nated debt and a further fall to 
the rupiah last month* and 
Indonesia is “a time bombntf^ 
ing to go off’, according to No 
Sakcr, head of regional reseat 
at SocGen-CroBby in SlngBP®* 

As worrisome as Indonesia 
financial strains are the unetf 
tiiintlcs about what political!*® 
era will do to relieve them. 
President Suharto’s willing^ 
to sign up to tiie IMF's cona- 
tions appears to have wavered 
when First Family intereste®* 
nt stake. 

Finance minister Marile 
Muhammad announced tie 

merger of four state banks k* 
week and said foreign banks 
could take a stake in thene** 
tily. But only 0 day earlie^ 
bad ordered the governing 
delay closing a bank owned t? | 
President Suharto’s brother: • 
one of 16 ordered to shutin j 
November. 
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Massacre Casts a 
Shadow on Mexico 


OPINION 

Richard Estrada 


W AS THE pre-Christmas 
massacre of 45 Mexican 
peasants in southern 
Mexico just another random snap- 
shot in time, unrelated to that coun- 
try’s past o.‘ future? Or was it a 
frame in a motion picture that is 
daily building toward a painful and 
dramatic climax — with ominous 
implications for U.S. vital interests? 

Sorry. It's not a question one is 
supposed to ask in polite company 
these days. That’s the sense one 
gels after comparing President Clin- 
ton's hand-wringing over tiie mur- 
der of a single political prisoner in 
Northern Ireland with his muted 
response to My Lai redux in Mex- 
ico. Or when one hears authorities 
in Mexico City self-righteously 
denying any responsibility at all. To 
criticize Mexico is, as it were, pro- 
hibit. 

But in the spirit of the holiday 
season in Mexico and the South- 
west, let's separate the tamales from 
their wrappings. The heart of the 
matter surrounding the carnage 
visited mainly upon the Tzotzil 
Indian women and children in the 
tillage of Acteal, in the state of Chia- 
pas. was that something remaius se 
riously amiss in the social and 
political structure of Mexico. 

The country is increasingly demo- 
cratic, to be sure. But perceiving the 
outlines of a mature democracy 
there still requires the services of a 
working Hubble telescope. 

Some may consider it a bromide 


to suggest that the Clinton adminis- 
tration should be guided by tiie 
evidence as it shepherds the U.S.- 
Mexico binational relationship. Ex- 
cept that this administration has 
demonstrated a great capacity for 
making decisions based solely or 
mainly on political calculations. And 
presenting the appearance of 
smooth sailing is perceived as es- 
sential in the context of business 
support for free trade. Ergo, Clin- 
ton's expression of confidence in 
President Ernesto Zedillo's ability to 
fully investigate and explain Acteal, 
which is unwarranted given 
Zedillo's failure to solve numerous 
other political crimes and atrocities. 

Add to such expediency die 
White House’s penchant for too 
often playing politics with ambas- 
sadorial appointments, and more 
problems could ensue. Forget the 
William Weld fiasco for a minute. 
Clinton continues to hold out the 
possibility of appointing as ambas- 
sador to Mexico someone such as 
former Houston mayor Bob Lanier. 
Bwaynos Dce-oz, y'ail. 

But as Mexico continues to lip 
toe through the minefield of drugs, 
corruption, street crime, political as- 
sassinations and political reform, 
Clinton really needs to appoint a 
professional foreign service officer. 
That’s because it will take au expert 
to fully grasp a villnge massacre and 
a nation’s reality. 

Though most observers are ana- 
lyzing Acteal In the context of the 
Zapatista uprising in the region four 
years ago, tiie competition for land 
and failed peace talks, the reality of 
Chiapas cannot be wholly separated 



A coffin holding one of the 45 massacred Mexicans is carried to a mass grave 
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from that of Mexico in general. 
Peasant conflicts are but one cate- 
gory in this deadly version of 
“Wheel of Fortune." 

Consider the murder of n presi- 
dential candidate, the killing of a 
high functionary in President 
Zedillo's Institutional Revolutionary 
Parly lor PRD, the jailing of 
Zedillo's handpicked drug czar ami 
the possible corruption of tilt- 
army's officer corps, a mini- 
niassniTo in Ciudad Juarez and tiie 
assassinations of various nonpoliti- 
cal luminaries, including an arch- 
bishop, various prosecutors and an 
occasional law enforcement officer. 

Former President Carlos Salinas 
used to suggest that Mexico was on 
the verge of becoming a first-world 


nation. II. S. journalists, including 
this one, used to buy the assertion 
hook, line and sinker. But the truth 
is still a value to be cherished, and 
the iruth is that recurring peasant 
massacres signal the Guate- 
mala nizati on of Mexico, even as the 
simultaneous spread of drug vio- 
lence and corruption points to its 
Colomhiflnization. 

So appalling was the bloodletting 
in Chiapas that the government of 
President Zedillo suddenly finds it- 
self in crisis. Although the Zapatista 
leadership has accused Zedillo and 
his interior affairs minister, Ernesto 
Chuayffet, of responsibility for the 
slaughter, they were almost cer- 
tainly noL its intellectual authors. I 
But local elected officials of I 


Zedillo's PR I Parly allegedly an-. 
Still, in allowing the peace la Iks- with 
Zapatista rebels to lapse and failing 
to stay Cully informed, Zedillo bears 
some moral responsibility. 

At the beginning of 1998, is tin- 
reality of Mexican society as a 
whole improving? Or are the 
changes more symbolic than real? 
In truth, parts of Mexico City, M< ni- 
ter rey, Guadalajara. Puebla, Ciudad 
Juarez and n handful of other Mexi- 
I can cities are modern by anyone’s 
standards. 

But Mexico as a country? That is 
another story. And that story is a 
screenplay for a movie with an 
uncertain ending, written {tartly in 
the blood of 45 men, women and 
children from the village of Acteal. 


Green Cards on Offer for $500,000 


Zambia’s Personal Politics 


William Branlqln 1 

U0R those with a desire to emi- 
*- grate and cash to spare, the re- 
cent ad in the Times of Oman 
oijered an enticing proposition: 

U S. Green Card for anyone who 
can show U.S. $500,000.” 

Jj reen car< k ®° r sale? Those cov- 
etM documents, which confer legal 
u-s. resident status and constitute 
tae first step toward citizenship, on 
deblock for cold cash? 

What appeared on the face of It to 
e a “Hbious offer in feet was based 
on a little-known — but quite legal — 
•b- government program to 
encourage immigration by wealthy 
orelgn investors. The investor visa 
P bgram, passed by Congress in 
r" as a way to compete for foreign 
cr eate U.S. jobs, reserves 
P fo 10,000 green cards a year for in- 
restoraand their immediate families. 

„ JJ Quality, the principals must 
SJ 5 1 ®?* at least 10 full-time U.S. 
R Resting $1 million - or . 

h'mVi' ** are to certain 

"^-unemployment areas _in set- 
« up a new business, or the res- 
tv 0r ®cpansUm of ah existing one. 
nfL W - 0ricer8 must not be relatives 
investors, but they do not neo 
es «nflf tawe to, be U.S. citizens, 
tokennfr 1 6 P ro S r am has. not really 


fcowSr™?' to. 1996, the latest 
^rcar for which figures ire avail- 


able, 936 people received them, in- 
cluding spouses and children. More 
than 80 percent of the visas went to 
Asians, mostly from Taiwan, South 
Korea, Cliina and Hong Kong. 

In part because of promotions like 
the one by a private consulting firm 
in Oman, however, foe Investor visa 
program gradually is becoming bet- 
ter known around the world. Its 
boosters expect the 1997 numbers 
to show a sharp Increase, perhaps , 
double 1 the 199$ total. 

The program , has spurred an 
industry of consultants and facQlta- j 
tors who link investors with busi- ■ 
ness opportunities in the United : 
States, handle the visa' applications : 
and even arrange financing for the ' 
required investment . money. In- 
vestors normally must come up with 
$35,000 to cover various fees, plus at 
least $100,000 of tiie minimum capi- 
tal investment! The firms can then . 
arrange a bank loan for the remaid* | 
ing$400,000 investmentamount. 1 

The visa program's advocates 1 
argue titaf it brings in immigrants ( 
with needed capital, aav^s troubled 
companies arid creates or preserves 
jobs. By confrpst, tney pdli^t out, 
growing numbers of immigrants 
who enter the 'United States uricler 
tiie c'urrent ’^stem, which stresses 
family ties, On? poor. unskillecl arid 
uneducated, ^and thus often , a h’ur- 
dento society; , , , ’ _ '\ ! 

fiutcritjes of the scheme say, th^re 
is something unsettling about mar- 


keting immigrant visas like a com- 
modity. Although the green cards are 
“conditional’ 1 for two years under the 
program, pending verification that 
the investment has been made and 
the jobs created, the transaction is 
viewed by some as only one step re- 
moved from selling U.S. citizenship. 

A drawback of permanent resident 
status Is that it subjects the immi- 
grant to U.S. taxes on worldwide in- 
come, even if the person does not live 
frill time in the United States. How- 
ever, the law contains a loophole al- 
lowing spouses and children tp jse 
the applicants, rather than the fam- 
ily's bread-winner. Many wealthy 
heads of families choose to remain In 
their homelands and run their husl- 


‘ Compared with most cither fam- 
ily- dr employment-based UJ$i visa 
categories, the investor program “is 
a much' faster way <j>f securing a 
green card,” said Brian Telfei 1 , who 
nin& a private immigration consult- 
ing firm in Dubai and advertises his 
services In local newspapers, 

Teller also advertises "sepbnd 
passports from U.S. $75 r 000, n a refer- 
ence to whipt he, C^lls M 6coridraic 
'cltizensh|p n in such countries as Ire- 
land. and several C^ribbeap and Pa- 
cific island states! Of those, he said, 1 
Grenada, a fotme^ British colony, 1 
offera ^the best vpjuq for money* be- ! 
cause Its passport affords “visa-free ; 
travel” to Canada,' Britain and “a ^lim- 
ber of other First World Countries.” 


EDITORIAL — 

Y OU could any that Kenneth 
Kaunda, founding father and 
first and former president of 
Zambia, provoked some part of 
the official persecution he is now 
enduring. He had pressed a 
hard poat-eleCtoral campaign 
agninst the man who defeated 
him in, a fair electoral fight, 
Frederick Chiliiba. ‘He accused 
President Chiliiba of stage-man- 
aging ' an aborted coup in 
October in order to acquire li- 
cense for a political 1 crackdown. 
He taunted the police to arrest 
him, which they finally did early 
on Christmas bay after .his re- 
turn from an international tour 
speiit bad-mouthing his ' neme- 
sis! Imprisonment without 
charges rind, 'after foreign re- 
monstrances, a more benign 
house arrest followed. 

So Mr. Belinda is ho Innocent. 
But neither Is hie the familiar 
type of leader who lias gone au- 
thoritarian and corrupt dnd yyho 
has richly earned a comeup- 
pance. This is Kenneth 'Kaunda, 
who fot his previous achieve- 
I merits erijitys.a dknenaflon of 
| artesoine|n&8 'few 'otheife efrh 
claim. 1 In his 27 yearn as presi- 
dent, he Imposed a costly brand 
of African socialism on Zambia 
and Enforced periods of police- 


heavy, single-party rule. But he 
Is one of the authentic heroes of 
the post-World War IT African 
liberation movement. He was 
willing to pay a heavy price for 
the sanctions he imposed on 
then-white-ruled Southern 
Rhodesia and for the sanctuary 
he provided freedom-seeking 
guerrillas; majority rule In ; 
Zimbabwe resulted. He could 
preen, but at a certain moment 
in blstqry, he acted on a large 
stage; and well: 

No doubt Mr.' Kaunda te a 
tough man to fit liitb Zambia's 
erratic struggle against his. her- 
itage of uncertain democracy 
and a centrally directed eco- 
nomy. But it.cannot be in the 
Zambifrri Interest to treat an 
Iconic figure as an enemy ijf tiie 
state. Mr. Chiluba, »b the elected 
president, bears the^rpt respon- 
sibility' for depersonalizing their 
political differences and calming 
things down. On his part ; Mr. 
Kaiindri bias an eldef ' statea- 
rrian's obligation to set an exam- 
ple of Civility and iricluph/eness. 
A quiet arrangement cries out to 
hie made .that will let tyfr. Chiluba 
widen ihe potitzcal space for the 
^aimblari opposition and thus 
dllcriy Mr. .Kaunda. to retire grace- 
frilly. It ' qannot ' be ' beyoridthe 
Capacity ofeltitier of these men to 
kpare their country their contin- 
ued strife. 
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HK Criticized in 
Battle on fi Bird Flu 5 


J Keith B. Rlohburg In Hong Kong 

A FTER winning praise for pre- 
siding over a smooth transi- 
tion to Chinese rule, and 
then defending the local currency 
during Asia's economic collapse, 
Hong Kong's six-month-old Chinese 
government has come under sur- 
prisingly sharp criticism for its mis- 
handling of a "bird flu" outbreak 
that has killed four people. 

“incompetence" is how the Eng- 
lish-language South China Morning 
Post described the government's re- 
action to die avian influenza crisis. 
"Chaos’' was the word used by 
Apple Dally, Hong Kong's leading 
Chinesc-language newspaper. Added 
Jhe Chinese-language Sing Pao: 
“The government's tactics in han- 
dling tlte bird flu case can be de- 
scribed as nonsensical," 

Such pointed criticism rarely has 
been heard here since July 1, when 
Hong Kong ended 156 years of 
British colonial rule and rejoined 
Chinn. But some analysts here be- 
lieve the current tone reflects a ris- 
ing popular dissatisfaction with the 
new administration, as an economic 
slowdown begins to be felt and ns 
the initial excitement and uncer- 
tainty surrounding the return of 
Hong Kong to China begins to ebb. 

"I think basically it's not so much 
the 'bird flu' thing — It’s the general 
mood of the community," said 
Joseph Y.S. Cheng, a political scien- 
tist at City University of Hong Kong. 
The honeymoon period is gone, 
and [chief executive] C.H. Tung is 
being assessed more critically. The 
community’s mood is not good be- 
cause of the situation in the stock 
market and the real-estate market. 
Forthe first time in a long time, peo- 
ple are starting to worry about their 
jobs in Hong Kong." 

The bird flu crisis has tapped into 
wliat some believe Is a widespread 
sense that the new government — 
with a coterie of wealthy business- 
men as its top advisers — is “insen- 
sitive” to a variety of popular 
concerns. 


For example, during the first 
week of December, the government 
ordered 24 Hong Kong high 
schools to switch from using Eng- 
lish to using Cantonese, igniting a 
firestorm of protest from teachers 
and parents who want English- 
language education to continue. 
The government also announced a 
plan to bring in foreign workers at a 
time when Hong Kong residents are 
fretting about losing their jobs In an 
anticipated recession this year. 

Adding to the “insensitivity" accu- 
sation, Tung remained virtually ab- 
sent when tite outbreak erupted in 
November, never taking to the air- 
waves to calm the growing panic. 
He spoke publicly on the issue for 
the first time on December 31 when 
lie visited a poultry market in the 
Cheung Sha Wan district — break- 
ing his silence only after four people 
apparently had died of the disease. 
Apple Daily wrote a scathing editor- 
ial that asked: “Wliat are you doing 
with your time, Mr. Tung?" 

Tn addition. Health and Welfare 
Secretary Katherine Fok was on 
vacation in recent weeks. Health 
Director Margaret Chan, who has 
taken a visible, front-line position 
(luring the crisis, lias been slammed 
for diminishing the problem by 
boasting in December that she ate 
chicken every day — two weeks 
before she acknowledged that there 
was indeed a health problem and 
announced that Hong Kong's esti- 
mated 1.3 million chickens would 
be slaughtered. 

Last weekend officials confirmed 
that a 16th person has been diag- 
nosed with the avian form of in- 
fluenza known as A H5N1. Five 
others also may have contracted the 
disease. 

Much of the criticism of the gov- 
ernment's handling of the crisis has 
been aired on talk radio. Politicians 
have joined in the attacks. The 
newly formed Citizens Party said 
last week’s slaughter was “unprofes- 
sional and disordered." Party head 
Christine Loh, a popular ousted 
member of the colonial legislature 






Slaughtered chickens are cleared from a market photo 
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disbanded on July 1, said. "This op- 
eration should have been planned 
with military precision.” 

Other politicians have suggested 
the top government officials dealing 
with the crisis should resign. 

The operation to kill the chick- 
ens. launched last week, degener- 
ated into chaos when the 
Agriculture and Fisheries Depart- 
ment acknowledged it had discov- 
ered 70.000 chickens in 68 farms it 
didn't know existed, plus an addi- 
tional 20,000 birds housed in 
"chicken hotels" in the remote New 
Territories area near the border 
with the rest of China. As the 
slaughter moved into its sixth day, 
bags of dead chickens lay uncol- 
lected •— falling prey to scavenging 
dogs, cats and rats — and other 
chickens managed to escape and 
were seen roaming the streets and 


through public housing complexes. 

Officials were further embar- 
rassed when they were forced to 
concede that ducks, not chickens, 
may be the most likely source of the 
outbreak. Academic reports show 
that ducks and geese actually carry 
the virus without showing any 
symptoms, and officials said the 
slaughter may be extended to other 
poultry after tests are completed. 
The slaughter had included ducks 
and geese that were in the same 
quarters as chickens. 

Hong Kong residents have been 
hearing different government sto- 
ries about the virus, the threat and 
its origins. And to many, Uic latest 
revelation regarding ducks — 
coming after the mass chicken 
slaughter — seems like the bmvnu- 
cratic equivalent of saying: Oops, 
never mind. 


When Heartache Takes Too Long to Heal 


COMMENT 

Ellen Goodman 

I DON'T remember when the 
words first began to echo In the 
hollow aftermath of loss. But now it 
seems that every public or private 
death, every moment of mourning 
is followed by a call for “healing,’' a 
cry for “closure.” 

Last month, driving home just 
I 24 hours after three Kentucky 
I students were shot dead In a school 
I prayer meeting, 1 heard a Paducah 
minister talk about "healing.” The 
J three teen-agers had yet to be 
I buried, and he said it was time to 
I begin the hearing process, ns if 
there were an antibiotic to be ap- 
| plied nt the first sign of pain among 
I the survivors. , 

I Weeks later, at a party, a man of- 
I fered up a worried sigh about a wid- [ 
I owed mutual friend. “It's been two j 
I years," he said, "and she still hasn’t I 
I achieved closure." The words 
pegged her a9 an underachiever I 
who failed the required course in 
Mourning 201, who wouldn't gradu- j 
ate with her grief class. I 


This vocabulary of "healing" and 
"closure" has spread across the 
post-mortem landscape like a nail 
across my blackboard! ft comes 
with an intonation of sympathy but 
au accent of impatience. It suggests, 
after all, that death is something to 
be dealt with, that loss Is something 
to get over — according to a pro 
scribed emotional timetable. 

It happened again when the 
Terry Nichols verdict came down. 
No sooner had the mixed counts of 
guilty and innocent been announced, 
than the usually jargon-free Peter 
Jennings asked how il would help 
the "healing" for Oklahoma City. As- 
sorted commentators and reporters 
asked the families whether they felt 
a sense of ''closure," 

The implicit expectation, even de- 
mand, was that the survivors of 168 ! 
deaths would traverse a similar 
' emotional terrain and come to the 
finish tine at the same designated 
time. Was two and a half years too 
long to mourn a child blown up in a 
building? 

Jt was the families themselves 
that set us straight with responses 
as personal and diverse as one 


young mother who said, "It’s time to 
move on," and another who de- 
scribed her heart this way: “Some- 
times I feel like it's bleeding." 

In the Nichols' sentencing trial 
Inst week, we got another rare sam- 
pling of raw grief. Laura Kennedy 
testified that in die wake of her 
son’s death in 1995, "I have an 
emptiness inside of me that’s there 
all the time." Diane Leonard said 
that since her husband’s death hei- 
life "has a huge hole that can’t be 
mended." 

I do not mean to suggest that the 
people who testified were "typical" 
mourners or the Oklahoma bomb- 
ing a “typical" way of death. I mean 
to suggest that grief is always atypi- 
,cal — as individual as the death and 
the mourner.' , ' ‘ 1 

The American way of dealing with 
it, however, has turned grieving into ■ 
a set process with rules, stages, and 1 
of course deadlines! We have,' in 
essence,, tried to make a science of 
grief, to tuck messy emotions under ; 
neat clinical labels — like “survivor 
guilt" or “detachment." ■ '' 

Sometime^, we confuse sadness ' 
with depression, replace comfort' 


with Prozac. We expect, maybe in- 
sist upon, an end to grief. Trauma, 
pain, detachment, acceptance in a 
year — Time’s up. 

But in real lives, grief is a train 
that doesn't run on anyone else’s 
schedule. Jimmie Holland, at New 
York's Sloan-Kettering Hospital, 
who has studied the subject, knows 
that “normal grief may often be an 
ongoing lifelong process." Indeed, 
she says, “The expectation of heal- 
ing becomes an added burden. We 
create a sense of failure. We hear 
people say, 1 can't seem to reach clo- 
sure. I'm not doing it fast enough.’ ” 

Surely it is our own anxiety in the 
presence of pain, our own fear of 
loss and death, that makes us wish 
away another s gnef. or . hide bur 
own. But in every life losses will ac- 
cumulate like stones' in a backpack. 
We will all be catight at times be- 
tween remembrance and residence. 

■ t So whatever bur passion for emo- 
tionai efficiency, for qu&lily-time ' 
parents ahd pne-mihiije managers, ; 
there simply are 'rib One-minute 
mounters. Hearts heal fester from 
surgerjr than from loss. Ahd jwheii ' 
the center of someone's life has 
been blown put like the. core ,pf a 
building, is it any wdtider if it takes , 
so long even to find fr' door to ilose? 
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Korea Trains 
Truth-Telling 
Accountants 

Kevin Sullivan In Seou l 

I T WAS cold on the New Year’s 
Eve holiday, so Jung Seung- 
yong was bundled up in a Jacket 
with a portable heater at hisside. 
He sat alone in the draf^y class- 
room with his calculator, note* 
and an accounting textbook. 

“I want to make some contri- 
bution to our country," said 
Jung, 40, a computer company 
employee who has been atudyii^ 
for a year in hopes of passing (Ik 
U.S. certified public accountanl 
exam. “Our markets are golngkt 
be open to the whole world, so 
we need standardized practices ' 
Accounting may not be chir, 
but It will be pivotal in determin- 
ing whether troubled South 
Korea will be able to pull Itself 
up from financial ruin and re- 
gain its place as a world eco- 
nomic power. 

The International Monetary 
Fund has stepped in to rescue 
the world's llth-largest eco- 
nomy with a $57 billion emer- 
gency bailout. In return, the 
IMF is demanding that South 
Korea reform its murk}' eco- 
nomic practices and becomes 
more “transparent" economy. 

In blunter terms, that means 
Sou tli Korea has been told It no 
longer can cook the books. The i 
IMF is seeking a South Korea in j 
which corporations can’t hide 
debts by keeping a second— or i 
third — ledger far from public 
view. No more cash in the desk | 
drawer, the IMF lias urged, and i 
no more politically influenced j 
bank loans to cronies withouta - 
credit check. No more spreading 
corporate debt around to so maiff 
subsidiaries that only the chair- 

man knowH for sure whether the . 

company is a million dollars In 
(lie black or a billion in the red. 

No reform, no IMFbailout- 
nnd no future, the bank’s nego- 
tiators have warned. Tb prevail 
that, one of the first things Soiith 
Korea needs Is a few good ac* j 
countants, and Choi Chang-ho j 
is aiming to fill the need. [ 
Choi, 39, an American-traJJj® 
certified public accountant (CTO) - 
who has studied at American 
and Georgetown universities 
in Wasliington, runs the Korea 
Accounting and Information 
School, one of only tw° or 
private institutions in South . 
Korea offering courses to 
students to take the notorious^ 
difficult U.S. CPA exHirp. j ■ 
“In Korea, we are very secret 
business people; we keep w®? 
books,” said Choi. "But the P? 
has said we have to adapt arid, 
become more transparent, so 

people have, pot to lea^ntye Uf- 
standards.” ... 

Sbuth Korea already M fjJJ 

ofwell-triiiiied acanjiitsnts'^ 

have passed the South KoWj , 
counting ‘exam. Most bet® j 
exam is fine but not ftiflyjJP Jt 
the rigorous standard “fit ^ : 
exam, which is : generally s*" 1 , . : 
the internation^benefr^^^ , 

enrolled. But! after [L 
went fkiurepd the 3 

was announced last mbnw». 1 
number of applications J 

Ads' Iri localrievrapap^/VrrT , jf,j 
ring triple the response, ®^! V :[ £. 
received In Nttaember. . 
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Democracy on the March Across East Asia 



Kim Dae-jung's win in South Korea marks a big step forward for democracy photo: aim suk- -bong 


Keith B. Rlchburg 

In Kuala Lumpur 

I N SOUTH KOREA, a veteran 
pro-democracy campaigner and 
longtime political outsider tri- 
umphed in the presidential elections 
last month. In Taiwan last Novem- 
ber, the ruling Nationalist Party suf- 
fered its biggest defeat ever in local 
elections, presaging a possible loss 
uf power in this year's national elec- 
tions for a new parliament. 

In the Philippines, a revived 
“people power" niovenu.MiL and voci- 
ferous media criticism forced 
President Fidel Ramos to abandon 
thoughts of running for another 
term, while in Thailand papular 
protests and media pressure forced 
an unpopular prime minister, 
Chavalit Yongchaiyudh, to relin- 
quish his office last November and 
retire to the political sidelines. 

Even in tightly controlled Indo- 
nesia there are discernible stirrings 
of discontent and change. President 
Suharto is set to be anointed this 
year to a seventh consecutive five- 
year term, but already there is open 
talk about the “post-Suharto era." 
The question now, say Indonesian 
analysts and journalists, and foreign 
diplomats there, is not whether the 
vast archipelago will democratize, 
but at what pace and in what manner. 

For most of the past three 
decades, East Asia has been known 
largely as a region of miraculous eco- 
nomic growth but stilted political de- 
velopment. with most countries led 
by military regimes, autocratic 
strongmen, or all-powerful ruling 
parlies that kept power through 
money, patronage and a measured 
amount of repression. Yet recent 
events are converging to challenge 
some of the old certainties, upending 
some long-held political orthodoxies. 

Just as the regionwide economic 
slowdown has called into question 
tiie Asian "miracle," so too have re- 
cent democratic stirrings tested the 
much-repeated axiom that Asinns 
cate little about democracy and 
favor authoritarian government. 

A few regional leaders — Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamad in 
Malaysia, Senior Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew in Singapore, Chief Executive 
rang Chee-hwa In Hong Kong and 
Inina's Communist leaders — still 
advocate the idea of “Aslan values,” 
a system that prizes stability and 
consensus while eschewing West- 
etrv-atyle democracy with its empha- 
sis on political conflict. 


But a more complex reality is 
emerging, with mure and more 
Asians now choosing their own 
leaders, throwing out old ones, 
forming labor unions and advocacy 
groups outside of government con- 
trol and publicly clamoring for more 
democratic rights. Just as demo- 
cracy swept through Latin America 
and the former Communist-run 
states of Eastern Europe at the end 
of the Cold War. East Asia, too. is in 
tile midst of what many here are 
calling a slow but steady move to- 
ward more pluralism and openness. 

"Tile trend is towards greater 
democratization," said Dewi Fortuun 
Anwar, a political scientist with the 
Indonesian Institute of Sciences in 
Jakarta. “There is increasing soci- 
etal pressure in every country. This 
relates to the fHct that people are 
getting more education. It’s the rise 
of the middle class. And it's also a 
result in the increased globalization 
of communication and travel. The 
wave of democratization since the 
end of the Cold War seems to be 
catching everybody." 

"Democracy Is on the march in 
East Asia,” said Douglas Paal, presi- 
dent of the Asia Pacific Policy Cen- 
ter in Washington. "But the problem 
is, it’s hard to notice because all we 
tend to listen to are the booming 
voices of the Mahathirs" — a refer- 
ence to Malaysia’s outspoken 
leader. Paal called democratization 
“an Inevitability in the region" that 
will only be reinforced as more 
countries are forced to liberalize 


and open their economies as a con- 
dition for international aid. 

One sign of the trend can be seen 
in the heavy electoral calendar. 
South Koreans went to the polls last 
month fur their third free presiden- 
tial election since 1987. After voting 
in local elections in November, Tai- 
wanese — who emerged from mar- 
tial law only in 1986 — will vole this 
year fur a new national parliament. 

Filipinos will elect a new president 
in May, further consolidating the 
democracy restored by the 1986 
“people power” revolt that tossed out 
dictator Ferdinand Marcos. Thailand 
is likely to hold its first elections 
under a new reformist constitution 
aimed at cleaning up “money poli- 
tics" and reducing the role of patron 
age in the country's ailing system. 

H ONG KONG will elect its 
first legislature under Chi- 
nese rule, which, despite 
complaints about the fairness of the 
rules and the size of the voting fran- 
chise, will make the territory the 
most democratic part of China. 

With so many Asian countries 
now voting for leaders it seems diffi- 
cult to argue anymore that Asians in 
general don’t care about democracy. 

“It’s nonsense," Taiwanese Presi- 
dent Lee Teng-hui said, comment- 
ing on the "Asian values" concept 
"Asian people are human beings . . . 
Democracy is something everybody 
would like to have. Everybody 
would like more freedom." 

Now academics, journalists. 


diplomats and others point, to a 
number of trends that they say 
shows democracy is becoming 
more entrenched. They are: 

□ The declining role of the armed 
forces. This trend has been most re- 
markable in South Korea, but also 
in Thailand, Taiwan and the Philip- 
pines — where the armed forces 
once exercised broad control but 
where the chance of a coup now 
seems remote. 

□ In Indonesia, the military still ex- 
ercises wide influence through its 
"dual function” role allowing offi- 
cers to also hold government jobs. 
But analysts in Jakarta say they see 
a trend toward a more professional, 
less politicized, military. 

□ The growth of nongovernmental 
organizations. Indonesia is believed 
to have around 10,000 advocacy or- 
ganizations, ranging from women’s 
groups to human rights forums and 
labor unions, which are not offi- 
cially recognized. The trend is simi- 
lar, if leas pronounced, across much 
of East and Southeast Asia. These 
groups have begun to exert influ- 
ence on government policies con- 
cerning specific issues. 

□ The rise of information techno- 
logy and the aggressiveness of the 
media. The Internet, satellite televi- 
sion, and regional publications that 
circulate freely across borders give 
Aslans greater access to uncensored 
information about global democratic 
trends than at any time in history. 

□ The emergence of a new leader- 
ship generation. In Malaysia, Maha- 


thir’s heir apparent, deputy prime 
minister and finance minister 
Anwar Ibralilm, 50, talks of the need 
for greater democracy. Anwar, who 
learned his politics as a 1970s street 
activist jailed for protesting against 
an earlier, repressive Malaysian 
government. Is widely seen as a 
prototype of the "new breed" Asian 
leader — more cosmopolitan and 
less concerned than older leaders 
about their nations’ survivability 
and political stability. 

“There's a whole crowd of these 
guys in a lot of countries," said Paal, 
of the Asia Pacific Policy Center. 
". . . The generational change to me 
is the most important thing." 

Many regional analysts and acad- 
emics agreed that Asia's economic 
downturn may in the short term 
pose a challenge to the democratiza- 
tion trend. Tile pain of higher unem- 
ployment, high interest rates nnd 
slower growth, all part of the IMF's 
prescription for ailing economies, 
may produce a populist electoral 
backlash against democratic govern- 
ments and a hankering for the older- 
slyle authoritarian leader who 
provided the “iron rice bowl" of pros- 
perity for the previous generation. 

But for the long term, the 
changes in the economic systems 
forced by the IMF remedies — 
more transparency in decision-mak- 
ing. opening of markets, less cor- 
ruption and cronyism — are likely 
to accelerate the move to pluralism 
in politics, analysts said. 

liter e arc. of course, a few' cxci-p 
lions to this trend. Burma is still run 
by a military junta that refuses In 
recognize the National League for 
Democracy as the party that won 
national elections in 1990. 

Communist-run Vietnam also 
seems to be lagging behind. But in 
one possible sign of nascent 
change. non-Communist candidates 
won seats for the first lime in 
Vietnam’s most recent elections for 
n new national assembly. 

Cambodia was thought to have 
ushered in a new democratic gov- 
ernment after U.N.-brokered elec- 
tions. For a while, newspapers 
flourished, human rights groups 
opened offices and political parties 
sprang up. But last July the power- 
ful second prime minister, Hun Sen, 
staged a bloody coup and seized 
control of the country. 

Response to the Cambodian coup 
was notable. In the past, regional 
leaders clung to the notion of nonin- 
terference in each other’s Internal af- 
fairs. The ASEAN regional meeting 
last July marked a turning point. The 
Asian leaders lined up to criticize the 
coup and demand free elections. 


Colleges Take Sides in Cola Wars 


Valerie Strauss 


PEORGETOWN University is 
about to become Coke country, 
j™ the University of Maryland will 
e Jepsi land under exclusive distri- 
uhon contracts the giant soda com- 
panies are promoting as part of their 
pralatmg, nationwide “cola wars." 

ant * °°k officials say the 
Jfreements forged in these corpo- 
showdown benefit everybody 
for loyal drinkers of 

l he soda that loses out 

and „ arr ®J 1 S ei ttent8 devised here 
■ C0 Jjege campuses across the 
ountry, Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola 

Snlr e "““ta ^“88 to thou- 
cattoo COn8UIT1 ers and, in some 
and to advertise soda 

camn,. ^ com Pany products on 
for fod" schools, in turn, eager 
co*hi e ' p wfth ever-rising college 
millions of dollars in extra 


revenue simply for choosing one 
product over another. 

“Most corporations do it every 
day, but a lot of colleges and univer- 
sities have Just begun realizing that 
we need to streamline and be more 
efficient and this is one way to do 
that" 9aid Margie Bryant George- 
town University’s vice president for 
auxiliary services. “We call it low- 
lying fruit — things we can grab 
and take advantage of when nobody 
is going to notice a difference ” 

The deal with Coca-Cola Co. will 
bring Georgetown, with 12,600 stu- 
dents, $6.5 million in scholarship 
and other aid over 10 years. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland at College Park, 
with more than 30,000 students, will 
receive a whopping $57.7 million 
from PepsiCo Inc. over 15 years. . 

George Washington University is 
In its third year of a five-year contract 
with Pepsi, though officials there 


won't discuss how -much the agree- 
ment is worth. Some schools, such 
as Howard University in Washington 
and the University of Virginia, still 
offer a choice of cola beverages, but 
Howard hasn’t ruled out the possibil- 
ity of selling exclusive distribution 
rights to one of the rivals. 

'It’s an Increasingly competitive 
business, where frankly the stakes 
are rising," said Larty Jabbonsky, 
spokesman for PepsiCo. “From 
where Pepsi sits, it’s lhe best of both 
worlds. We make a substantial com- 
mitment to higher education. But at 
the same time, this makes a tight, 
enduring connection with the core 
of our- audience, teens and young 
adults. It works out as part philan- 
thropy, part altruism and part busi- 
ness development.” . . 1 

The money paid to colleges 
under these marketing contracts, 
which the cola companies also have 


negotiated with high school dis- 
tricts, cannot be written off as tax 
deductions. 

Colleges long have contracted 
with specific companies to provide 
certain services, such as food or 
paper products. Georgetown, for ex- 
ample; recently signed an exclusive 
contract with Xerox Corp. that will 
save the university up to $1.2 million 
annually oncopying, Bryant said. 

But deals involving cherished 
consumer products are a touchier 
issue, and there was apprehension 
Initially among students at George- 
town and George Washington. 

,f We were concerned that any 
time the university creates an agree- 
ment, with just one company, it 
limits student choice,” said George- 
town Student Association President 
John Cronan. 

Thirty years ago, such a move 
might have sparked a sit-in by stu- 
dents protesting that their ; school 
was selliog out to corporate Amer- 
ica. But college students today see 


other factors as being more impor- 
tant; “Ultimately, the deal meant a 
lot of money for Georgetown Uni- 
versity," Cronan concluded. 

"The students would love to have 
both [Coke and Pepsi] . . . but its just 
the reality of the situation, 1 ' said Kuy- 
omars Golparvar, a student leader at 
George -Washington University. “If 
they want a Coke, they can go across 
the street off campus and get one.” 

' The soda contracts at colleges 
around >town have different provi- 
sions. At Georgetown, only Coke 
and 1 its- affiliated products will be 
sold on campus. The University of 
Maryland's proposed contract with 
Pepsi allows some sale of competing 
Coca-Cola products- at campus con- 
venience stores. < - 

At George Washington Univer- 
sity, where Pepsi has an exclusive 
francltise, school officials say they 
must ask Pepsi for permission to 
use any non-Pepsi beverage prod- 
ucts.- Pepsi has the final word — 
which almost always is no. 
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Hanging With His Homeboys 


Jonathan Yanfloy 

BARNEY'S VERSION 
By Mortiecal Rlchier 
Knopf. 355 pp.$25 

T HIS IS Mordecai Richler's 
10th novel in a long, produc- 
tive career that has estab- 
lished him, along with the likes of 
Robertson Davies and Margaret At- 
wood, among the principal figures 
of the postwar Canadian literary 
scene, which is considerably livelier 
than la commonly understood. like 
most of Its predecessors, Barney's 
Version Is set in and about the Mont- 
real Jew sh community ofSL Urbain 
Street and draws heavily upon its 
author's experiences. It is funny and 
engaging, and Richler’s admirers 
will not want to miss it, but some- 
what more objective readers are 
likely to sense that Richler has re- 
visited familiar ground once too 
often. 


It is something of an oversimplifi- 
cation, but Richler is at heart a 
comic writer. This is not to say that 
he eschews serious themes but that 
he usually finds humor In them. Al- 
though he writes often about men 
and women and the romantic mi sad- , 
ventures that befall them, he is es- 
pecially interested in men in groups. 
Over and over again he returns to a 
small, bumptious gang of men — 
young ones, as his own career 
began, now old ones — who grew 
up together on SL Urbain Street 
They are almost mirror Images of 
the male Jewish Baltimoreans 
whom Barry Levinson portrayed in 
his film Diner: smart, funny hell- 
raisers rebelling against their par- 
ents and convention even as they 
seek their own places in the world 
of wives and children and jobs. 

Barney Panofsky, the eponymous 
protagonist — hero, too, in his 
fashion — of Barney’s Version, is 
67 years old but, like any good St. 


Urbain Street boy, still drinks too 
much and chases skirts and does 
deals of dubious propriety. Yet his 
energy is directed more toward the 
past than the present, "rewinding 
the spool of my wasted life, wonder- 
ing how I got from there to here,” as 
he goes about writing “my one and 
only story, and I’m going to tell it ex- 
actly how I please.” He claims that 
he has “only insults to avenge and 
injuries to nurse,” and indeed plenty 
of that takes place, but the mood is 
more Decembral than vengeful, as 
Barney looks back fondly on the 
lost Montreal of his youth and as he 
pines for hU third wife, Miriam, 
whom he adores but who finally had 
more of his demands and inatten- 
tion than she could stomach. 

Barney's Version is a sprawling, 
amiable book in which it is not diffi- 
cult to get lost Characters, some 
clearly important arrive and then 
depart for so long that they are for- 
gotten, leaving the reader to won- 


The Unpleasant Shape of Things to Come 


Sven Blrkerts 

TOWARD THE END OF TIME 
By John Updike 
Knopf. 334pp. $25 

B ORN just after mideentury — in 
1954 — Ben TbrnbuU, John Up- 
dike's journal-keeping narrator in 
To wairi The End Of Time, is a dys- 
peptic 66 in 2020, the year he suo 
cumbs to the notational impulse. In 
that some year, God willing, 1 will be 
three years older, a fact I mention 
right away because 1 could not read 
Updike's novel without making con- 
stant reflexive projections. I picture 
myself as citizen, man, father, sex- 
I ual being, brooder . . . Ben, Sven; 
now, then. And I’ll say just this: If 
my life — niy soul — ever resem- 
bles this man’s, I hope I'll have the 
grace to do what military people 
once called "the honorable thing." 

Ben Is a pathetic human being, 
and Updike's novel ofieis little for 

I the serious reader. The first state- 
ment does not entail the second — 
one could write a powerful novel 
about a reprehensible individual. 
No, Ben is pathetic and the book 
fails because Updike does not know 
wiiat to do about it. The reader, his 
moral instincts affronted, has to 
' wonder if the author could see what 
he was bringing to life. 

The novel is composed of journal 
entries representing a year’ in the , 


life. Ben is long retired from Invest- 
ment work in Boston; his alert intel- 
ligence is underemployed, lie 
surveys with a cold eye the detente 
that is hiB marriage to Gloria — a 
hale warrior certain to outlive him 
by many years — and makes wither- 
ing -sidelong comments about the 
world as he now finds It, “now” 
being some years after a Sino-U.S. 
conflagration that has wreaked un- 
told destruction. “Few of the Chi- 
nese missiles made it this far ... ,” 
he observes, “but ... the collapse of 
the economy has taken a terrible 
physical toll. 1 * Ben surveys “rusty 
stumps of projected construction 
that had been abruptly abandoned, 
as too expensive for our dwindled, 
senile world." Dwindled, senile . . . 
As Wallace Stevens wrote: “One 
must have a mind of winter/ To re- 
gard the frost. 

We soon suspect that the larger 
world has become coextensive with 
Ben's sense of himself. 

And what an unpleasant self that 
isl Those who regard women as wor- 
thy to walk beside men will twig 
early on to the feet that Ben is a pig. 
That he has retained his outlook de- 
spite coming of ago in the great era 
of liberation is a testament to the 
durability of his prejudices. But run- 
ning deeper still is Ben's narcissism. 
We stand aghast, finally, at his inabil- 
ity to accommodate anything beyond 
the clamor of his sexual impulses i 


and die labored preciosity of his nat- 
uralist observations and musings. 

The journal's year is scarcely 
under way before Ben is indulging 
in an extended fantasy: Gloria is 
dead from a shotgun blast, maybe 
even by Ben’s hand. In her place Is 
Deirdre, a feisty hooker who 
charges for her sexual favors but ul- 
timately seems to be falling for his 
. . . charms. Deirdre is the occasion 
for reflections tike this*. 

“Deirdre is becoming a little too 
familiar. Instead of submitting to iny 
sexual whims, she prefers to give one 
the benefit of her feminist rage. *Why 
are men so cruel?’ she asks soulfully, 
with a little-girl rustle of her head on 
my shoulder. 'Natural selection,' I 
tell her. The killers survive, the 
killed drop out of the genetic pool.’" 

T HIS ia the same Ben, by the 
way, who can stand stunned be- 
fore some Siberian irises, noting 
"their complexly folded heads of im- 
perial puiple left on slender stems 
above the matted jumble of long 
leaves whose emergence as individ- 
ual fleurs-de-lys I so eagerly noted 
not many weeks ago." This indi- 
cates a radical dissociation between 
perceptual and affective - 1 - never 
mind moral — centers. 

But Ben's treatment of women 
may not be the worst of his failings. 
Hie fact is that he is living in baro- 
nial comfort on Boston's North 


der. when they reappear, precisely 
who they are. The death of an old 
pal, Bernard "Boogie” Moscovilch, 
is meant to be the story's central 
episode — Barney is accused, nnd 
exonerated, of his murder — but 
there are extended periods in which 
his name is scarcely mentioned. 
Ditto for others ostensibly impor- 
tant to Barney yet never really 
brought into clear focus in this ram- 
ble through the old man's life. It is a 
problem of which Barney, i.e., Rich- 
ler, Is disarmingly aware: 

"Last night I made a big mistake. 

I reread some of the crap I've writ- 
ten in what I’ve come to grandly 
consider my very own Apologia pro 
Vita Sua, with a tip of my chapeau to 
Cardinal Newman. Digressions, or 
what I prefer to think of as Barney 
PanoCsky’s table talk, abound. But 
Laurence Sterne got away with it, so 
why not me? Count your blessings. 
Readers don't have to wait until the 
end of volume three before I'm even 
born. Something else. It doesn't 
take me six pages to cross a field, as 
it would if this had been Thomas 
Hardy. I rein iti my metaphors, un- 
like John Updike. I am admirably 
succinct when it conies to descrip- 
tive passages, unlike P.D. James, a 
writer I happen to admire." 

That is a deft passage, but it 
points to another aspect of this 
novel that is likely to confuse some 
readers: It is a highly literary novel 
about a distinctly nonliterary man. 

As it happens, the other elements 
of the hook are sufficiently interest- 
ing to carry it by themselves: Bar- 
ney's failures with all three of his 
wives, his business dealings, bis 
friendships and enmities, his ambi- 
tions and frustrations. He may not be 
a very nice guy, but it’s easy to sym- 
pathize with him and to care about 
him. Yet even though he readily ac- 
knowledges the discursiveness of his 
book, that disclaimer is not enough 
to straighten matters out The plea- 
sures of a ramble are not to be taken 
lightly, but there are too many times 
in Barney’s Version when one is left 
to wonder where, exactly, this partic- 
ular ramble is headed. 


Shore after a nuclear conflict has 
killed millions on both sides: Inis 
decimated America as a nation; has 
obliterated a great part of the life 
that we are all sweetly savoring at 
this moment — and he feels noth- 
ing. No keening impulse, nada. 
Ben's empathic nerve Is dead — 
there is no life in his immediate rela- 
tionship — but dead also is that es- 
sential larger susceptibility, that 
which cherishes the past and spins 
the narrative of history. When Ben 
does refer back to the America once 
inventoried so fondly by Harry 
Angstrom, Updike’s Rabbit, he does 
so obliquely, without emotion. 
“With the plains a radioactive dust 
bowl,” he writes, '‘decimated Mid- 
western cities have been living on 
truckloads of New England mussels 
and apples from New York State.” 
The sentence tells us everything we 
need to know. The man Is more con- 
cerned about the dribble of his 
urine than die decline of die West. 

But Updike is one of our great 
artists. Surely he will not let this 
monster of self prevail. And indeed, 
late in the novel Ben discloses a 
diagnosis of prostate cancer. We 
glimpse a path of redemptive suffer- 
ing: He may yet— 
l will banish the suspense: He 
does not Ben lirapS into partial re- 
covery, a diminished, sexually inop- 
erative man. There Is no narrative 
tug, no direction. We have only the 
drone of Mb personality — his dim 
affections and' fading lusts, : his 
reveries and imaginings. ■: 
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SON OF ROSEMARY 
By Ira Levin 

Dutton. 255 pp. $22.95 

T HIR'IY yeara ago. the novel 
Rosemary's Baby brought i 
new and discomforting edge to die 
emerging paranoia of the American 
'60s. It was an instant classic— and; ■ 
a bestseller. Its young author, ira 1 
Levin, had cast the first stone of a 
coming landslide in popular fiction, 
the mass-marketed novel of super- 
natural horror. 

Rosemary's Baby is an excep 
tional novel and worth rereading. 
Rosemary Reilly, a blissfully naive; 
Midwesterner and recently lapsed i 


Salvatore Alolse In Rome 

T HE anti-Mafia section of the 
public prosecutor's office in 
the southern Italian port of 
Reggio di Calabria decided on 
December 29 to open an inquiry 
into die fate of the Ararat, a cargo 
bunt that had run aground off the 
Calabrian coast two days earlier 
with 835 Kurdish men, women and 
children on board. 

Investigators are looking for 
proof of what already seems to be 
highly likely: that the local Mafia, 
the ‘ndmngheta, has begun traffick- 


M id westerner and recently lapsed u «*un utmicn- 

Cntholic, ventures to Manhattan, ? j 1 ^ *. n a new goods j illegal 


marries n handsome but struggling 
actor and moves into a charming 
nparfniciit. where her hopes of be- 
coming the wile and mother of the | 
American Dream are not merely i 
shattered but defiled: Her conniving j 
husband and a coven of elderly 
Sntaiiists beguile her into sleeping 
with Lucifer and bearing the Son of 
Darkness. Deftly tokl, the novel 
works as a thriller, a cautionary 
parable and a striking commentary 
on a lime when the roles ot women, 
and our elders, were being ques- 
tioned and changing. 

A sequel is usually a risky busi- 
ness. and it is rare for a writer to 
revisit territory lefL unexplored for 
deendes. Son Of Rosemary seeksto 
resolve the question left unanswered 
in the final pages of Rosemary! 
Bnby: Why? As his title suggests 
Levin is not taking tilings too seri- 
ously. which, in retrospect, seems i 
mistake. Son Of Rosemary proceeds 
with a nod-and-wink sense ofartifke. 
forgoing the ambition of its prede- 
cessor in favor of amusement. 

The plot is suitably preposterous 
In November 195ft), Rosemary awaS- 
eus iu a hospital bed, the victim of a 
cornu llwi luis claimed 20-odd years 
of her life, courtesy of the 
that helped sire her infamous W 
She soon learns that the child, M 


immigrants. Two other inquiries, 
started more than a year ago when 
the first wave of immigrants began 
arriving in the region, are believed 
to hove reached the same con- 
clusion. 

Hie Calabrian godfathers are 
overseeing operations. More partic- 
ularly, they arranged for the cargo 
crewmen's getaway. The dinghy 
used by the four men who had 
piloted the Ararat was found be- 
tween Locri and Siderno, two ports 
in Reggio di Calabria where there is 
a strong Mafia presence. 

According to investigators, no 
one would be able to come ashore 
safely at night, with large sums of 
rowiey, in that kind of area without 
enjoying the protection of local or- 
S&nfeed crime. 

What is certain is that the men 
who abandoned the ageing Ararat 
human cargo had a great 
deal of money on them. Kurds taken 
JJ 1 by the Calabrian authorities are 
beginning to talk. Theirs is a story 
distress, humiliation, deprivation 
pnd inhuman conditions endured 
during a six-day trip for which they 
Paid through the nose. 

Each of them had to slump up 
$3,000 for the voyage on 
Wuch they had pinned so much 
ope, According to an initial cnlcula- 
ton by the Italian authorities, the 
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Even allowing for “expenses”, 
such as the purchase of the Ararat, 
a Lebanese cargo boat believed to 
have cost $250,000, that still left the 
organisers with an impressively 
high net profit. 

Investigators found clues on 
board the Ararat as to the twu possi- 
ble routes it took to Italy: one end- 
ing up in Santa Maria di Leuca. in 
the southeastern province of Puglia, 
and the other — the route it took — 
with the Calabrian coast as its desti- 
nation. 

Anti-Mafia magistrates in the 
public prosecutor's office in Bari, 
which is in the front line of such 
traffic, say this confirms die exis- 
tence of a pact between tire various 
mafias guaranteeing each of them a 
slice of the cake. 

Italian investigators recently trav- 
elled to the Albanian capital Tirana 
to try to trace one of the networks to 
the top. There can be no doubt the 
organisation is a powerful one: it 
can, for example, allow people to 
travel oil credit by relying on its 
powers of intimidation. It would ap- 
pear that several passengers on the 
Ararat had not paid their full fare. 

Experts are only half-surprised 
by this new line in crime. A 1995 
report by the national anti-Mafia 
department hinted clearly that or- 
ganised crime was likely tu find a 
new niche in the traffic of illegal 
immigrants. Pierluigi Vigna, the na- 
tional prosecutor in charge of anti- 
Mafia operations, confirmed on 
December 29 that the network con- 
cerned had international ramifica- 
tions and suggested that the various 
criminal grou])s were extraordinar- 
ily skilled at adapting to “market" 
needs. 

That process of diversification Is 
now under way. They deal not only 
in tobacco, weapons and drugs but 
in human beings, a traffic that is all 
the more profitable beenusc it 
carries fewer risks from a penal 
point of view. 

The various branches of the or- 
ganisation are thought to specialise 
in different sectors. The Albanians 
still carry people from their country 
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A fishing boat begins ferrying migrants ashore from (he grounded 
Turkish cargo ship Ararat laBt week photograph paohe 
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revive i Vietnam's flagging , growth | 
rate by liberalising the economy. 

After two years of negotiations, ; 
tiie' troika, that had. governed Viet- ! 


across tile St rail of Otranto in pow- 
erful speedboats capable of giving 
Italian navy patrols the slip. It is a 
phenomenon that has been less In 
the headlines recently, but contin- 
ues to thrive, with a veritable shuttle 
service operating each night. 

The Turkish mafia deals with 
mass “consignments" of 300-400 
people, who bring in an average of 
$1.5 million per trip. There were 
several such voyages in 1997, the 
biggest coming on November 2 
when almost 800 illegal immigrants 
arrived in Santa Maria di Leuca. 

The Kurds who arrived after 
Christinas are still undergoing Iden- 
tification procedures with a view to 
their possible deportation. Some 
were arrested on December 29 sev- 
eral hundred kilometres from their 
point of arrival as they were making 
their way on foot to northern Italy In 
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conservatives 

nam since 1991 -r- Muoi, be Due 
Anh and Vo Van Kiet — has given s 
younger team the task of dragging 
Vietnam into the21st century. . , 
But a close eye will be kept on the 
{transition process: the -three elders 
are now special advisers to. the 
party’s central committee. Now as 
before, the communist leadership 
will rule by consensus. ■ 

“When your, stomach is lull, you 
have to stop eating,” Muoi told jour- 
nalists querying him on the pace of 
liberalisation on November 20. The 
party will probably continue to greet 
policy.- suggestions from the re- 
formist camp with scepticism. 

. Although cjonor countries pledged 
on December 12, in Tokyo, to grant 
Hanoi pn aid package of $2.4 billion 
In 1998, there are strings attached. 

. According to .thq World Bank, 

I Vietnam’s . 1997 growth rate was bq- 
' tween 7.5 and. 8.5. per cent (instead 
l ofthe 9.5 per cent forecast). It could 
I s(ump.to5.per cent in 1998. Foreign 


the hope of crossing over into 
France and Germany. As a result, 
current legislation covering deporta- 
tion lias once again been called into 
question. 

Any deportation order is enforce- 
able only within two weeks of its 
issue. This allows the person con- 
cerned plenty of time to vanish into 
thin air, Legislation is due to be 
tightened up, but parliament still 
has to give i is approval. 

The debate has been honing up. 
The possibility of granting refugee 
status to the Kurds is being looked 
into. The interior ministry has an- 
nounced that applications for politi- 
cal asylum will be scrupulously 
examined. Many have called for the 
whole Kurdish problem to be de- 
bated at European level and for 
some joint initiative to be taken. 

(December 31) 


investment has dropped from $8.7 
billion in 1996 to $5 billion in 1997. 

i This prompted Lee. Kuan .iYew, 
the Singaporean patriarch, to point 
out during a trip to Vietnam at the 
•beginning of December that foreign 
Investors were talcing the risk of los- 
ing their capital > while they waited 
for tiie Vietnamese government to 
offer them conditions that would 
enable them to get a decent return. 

- The Asian crisis has so far had 
Utile effect on Vjetnam .because, its 
currency, the dong, is not convert- 
ible. It suffered a de facto devalua- 
tion of only 10 per cent But Vietnam 
could be hit by the aftereffects of the 
crisis early in . 1998. South Korea, 
Japan and Taiwan alone account for 
one-third of the $30 billion of foreign 
investment allowed since 1990. 

The main reason for the leader- 
ship reshuffle would seem to be a 
desire to preserve its internal equi- 
librium. “If the World Bank and the 
IMF make excessive demands, Viet- 
nam won't be able to afford to meet 
them," Muoi said In November. 

: (December 30) 


A cry to end 
exclusion 
from society 


EDITORIAL 


F RANCE has seen a wave of 
demonstrations by the jobless 
in the past few weeks. There 
were earlier attempts, in the 
1980a, to mobilise the jobless. 
But now that unemployment has 
become a mass phenomenon, 
the unrest is taking place on u 
much bigger scale. 

Taking advantage of the festive 
season, those who have been 
excluded from work have been 
making demands that are 
certain to elicit a sympathetic 
response from the public. 

The associations behind the 
movement — which are sup- 
ported by the CGT trade union 
and hy activists in the CFDT 
trade union that oppose its offi- 
cial policy — have called fnr a 
“Christmas bonus” for the un- 
employed and nn increase in 
minimum income-support pay- 
ments. Their mobilisation repre- 
sents a challenge to management, 
organised labour, die govern- 
ment and the country. 

In French society, the jobless 
have no status and no means of 
applying pressure. Unlike lorry- 
drivers, they cannot defend their 
interests hy bringing road traffic 
to a halt. 

Even if wage-earners' trade 
unions say they care about die 
fate of tiie unemployed, they are 
organisations that chiefly repre- 
sent those in work and give 
priority to those who ore “in- 
cluded", rather than those who 
have been excluded. 

I The gradual culling into quea- 
I tion of the rights of die jobless 
since the early 1090s and die 
| controversial , reform of the 
I financing of Unedlc [which 
handles unemployment benefit 
I schemes] are both part of that : 
process. 

The current movement, which 
has seen the first stirrings of a 
collective organisation . of the 
unemployed, has grown out of a 
new awareness that could well 
have a profound effect on the 
trade-union world. 

Seven months after Lionel 
Jospin's success at the polls, the 
government la faced with a • 
highly symbolic issue. It is now 
coming under fire for the. way it < 
haa responded to the so-called I 
"social fracture". , . 

The buttle against unemploy- \ 
merit cannot be. property waged : 
by taking economic decisions 
alone; it also needs to. comprise 
social provision. The creation, of 
Jobs', for young people, tire 35- ‘ 
hour working ,week and die rais- 
ing of the purchasing power of 
those in work, may.. eventually 1 
succeed in rolling back unem- 
ployment But right now the ter- 
rible'predicament of those hit by 
recession must be dealt with. 

It is surety high, time we gave 
our redistribution system a thor- 
ough rethink. If the French gov- . 
eminent wants to avoid having to 
deal with a rebellion by those who 
have, been left out in the cold, it 
will have to grasp the nettle, 

I . . (December 31) 
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Sterilisation drive alarms Peruvian women 


Nicole Bonnet In Lima 


T HE setting is almost always 
the same: there are banners 
proclaiming "a great health 
festival", a band playing on a ros- 
trum and placards bearing the 
words — in Spanish — "Free: Fal- 
lopian lubes tied and vasectomy". 

But in many of the little Andean 
villages, most of the ])cople in the 
crowd speak only Quechua, and a 
majority of women are illiterate any- 
way. As soon as they step off the 
lorry that has brought them in for 
the Sunday market, a nurse invites 
them to go to the community clinic. 

There, children arc vaccinated, 
while their mothers, without really 
realising why or how. emerge with 
their Fallopian tubes lied. Do they 
actually give their consent? When 
the nurse asks them: "Do you really 
want to have as many children as 
guinea-pigs?" they answer with a 
vigorous "No!” 

That is enough for the state. 
Within 10 minutes the free opera- 
tion has been performed. 

Lourdes Flores, n member of par- 
liament who attended one such "fes- 
tival of health 0 , was outraged. She 
has revealed to Congress a ministry 
of health document that lists the 
various perks available to ministry 
staff who achieve birth control tar- 
gets set by the government. 

Criticism of Peru’s birth control 
policy is not new. But since it has up 
to now come from the Catholic 
Church, public opinion has not been 
overly roused, attributing it to the 
Church's traditional condemnation 
of contraception. 

This time, however, It was at the 
third National Congress of Peasant 
and Indian Women that there was 
an avalanche of protests, which 
were picked up by the Peasants' 
Trade Union, women's organisa- 
tions, feminists and opposition 
members of parliament. 

The daily newspaper El Comercio 
conducted a wide-ranging investiga- 
tion and produced evidence from 
the poorest parts of die country 
which confirmed that women were 
agreeing to have their Fallopian 



Critics charge that Peruvian peasants are being sterilised against their will 
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tubes tied In exchange for food and 
health care for their youngest 
children. 

The paper explained that the 
state paid for the operation, but that 
if tilings went wrong It washed its 
hands of any responsibility. Nine- 
year-old Maria, the eldest of three 
children, told the paper: “My 
mother got scared and hid when 
M iss Rita [the obstetrician at 
Tocache Hospital] came to fetch 
her. But they took her away the next 
day.” 

Another woman, also operated 
on. was present when the obstetri- 
cian said to Maria’s mother: "So 
your husband is against the idea? 
That doesn’t matter — weU do it 
straight away and he won't know a 
thing." She duly went home and lay 
down, never to get up again: 10 days 
later she was dead. 

Bernadlna Alva, aged 26, gave 
her consent because of the induce- 
ments — clothes, shoes and food. 
“They told us that it was free, and 


that we wouldn't feel anything. So 
we let them do it." Some women 
even signed a piece of paper autho- 
rising the operation because they 
had been told that if they did not do 
so they would not in future be al- 
lowed to have their baby in hospital. 

The deputy health minister, 
Alejandro Aguinaga, was forced to 
admit to Congress recently that 
pressure had indeed been applied 
by health personnel. But, he added, 
they were simply cases of misunder- 
standing or regrettable overzealous- 
ness on the part of certain doctors. 

Aguinaga insisted, however, that 
the family planning policy had been 
an undeniable success: in 1997 it 
had allowed 900,000 couples to 
guard against an unwanted preg- 
nancy. He said that during the year 
100,000 women had their Fallopian 
tubes tied and 10,000 men had 
undergone vasectomy operations, 
all of them willingly, while 3 million 
contraceptive pills and 10 million 
condoms had also been distributed. 


It*s official — chocolate is good for you 


Henri Chavarort 

C HOCOLATE is an extraordi- 
nary food. Its psycho-sensorial 
and pharmacological components 
steal tiie limelight compared with its 
nutritional content, whose only dif- 
ference from other foods is an ex- 
ceptionally high calorie content 
At first right, the main attraction of 
chocolate to humans would seem to 
be its aroma and taste. But the 
“pseudo-compulsive’’ behaviour and 
I craving that it creates in certain 
I consumers, as well as (lie psycho- 
I physiological symptoms that appar- 
ently follow its ingestion, mean that 
I growing importance is now befog 
I attached to its pharmacological 
| qualities. 

The histoiy of chocolate is lit- 
tered with claims that it has stimula- 
I live, anti-depressant, "anti-stress” 

I and aphrodisiac qualities. Claims of 
I that Icindf do not normally stand up 
to scrutiny. But in the case of choco- 
I late those claims seem to have been 
f gradually confirmed. 

Rom the second half of the 19th 
' century on, its stimulative action 
was correlated with the presence of I 
alkaloids in cacao beans, such as I 
theobromine and caffeine. Theo- I 


bromine acta on the heart, brain 
and muscles like caffeine, but in a 
less direct way. 

However, work has revealed that 
chocolate affects sexual behaviour, 
anxiety and peace of mind. 

The role played In those cases by 
psychoactive substances present in 
chocolate, such as biogenic or exci- 
tatory amines, and in particular one 
such amine, phenylethylamfoe 
(PEA) , has been highlighted. 

While scientists see no more than 
a behavioural analogy between PEA 
and amphetamines (the receptors in 
the hypothalamus are Identical in 
both cases), others believe they can 
explain the craving for chocolate 
sometimes observed in people sub- 
ject to occasional depression. In 
their view, chocolate Is used as an 
unconscious self-medication. 

Israeli researchers at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem came up 
with findings in 1983 (hat would 
seem to support the theory that 
chocolate has "aphrodisiac virtues" 
— a theory that has been kept alive 
for the past 500 years by numerous 
literary and medical authors. The 
findings showed that when rats 
were given PEA, they copulated. 
Salsolfool, on the other hand, has 


been largely ignored. This alkaloid, 
present in chocolate in large quan- 
tities, is interesting because its 
marked anti-depressant profile 
could well be responsible for effects 
attributed to PEA It also 
encourages an increase in the level 
of PEA by inhibiting the enzyme 
that regulates It 

A new group of compounds was 
recently found in cacao by a team at 
the Neurosciences Institute in San 
Diego, California. They consist of 
anandamide, a neurotransmitter 
that acts on the endogenous system 
of cannabinoid receptors In the 
brain, and two other related mole- 
cules (N-acylethanoamlnes). 

T HE EFFECTS of this group are 
the same as those observed fo 
people who have consumed 
cannabis, chiefly a heightening of 
the sensations and euphoria. The N- 
acylethanoamfoes supplied by cacao 
raise anandamide levels and thus 
increase cannabinoid effects. The 
craving for chocolate observed in 
those who regularly eat large 
amounts of it could be explained by 
a dependence like that experienced 
by cannabis users. 

A team at the toxicological de- 


Richard Clinton, a United States 
expert on the subject, said: “What 
can be criticised in this whole affair 
is the fact that the sterilisation cam- 
paign is not transparent." Despite 
official denials. Clinton is quite posi- 
tive when he asserts that clinics art- 
forced to keep to monthly quotas. 
That explains the end-of-month 
rush, when any failure to meet tar- 
gets can result in staff being laid off. 

Arturo Salazar, a member of 
parliament, has noted that in pilot 
districts the quotas are even dis- 
played on clinics' notieeboards, not 
far from posters praising the deci- 
sion of a couple that has decided to 
live “happily” thanks to the wife’s 
Fallopian tubes being tied. 

Aguinaga is not too worried that 
women may not always really want 
the operation carried out: "WhnL 
happens is that people sometimes 
complain for the sake of complain- 
ing, " he said. ‘That's the way we 
Peruvians are.” 

(January 2) 


partment of the Fernard-Widal 
Hospital in Paris studied 22 people 
who had regularly consumed be- 
tween 100 and 500 grammes of 
chocolate a day over several years. 

The study revealed that such 
chocolate “freaks" are very active, 
both physically and mentally, and 
their alertness level is high. They 
show "intense professionalism”, 
whatever their job. They do not 
experience anxiety. 

The side effects of chocolate 
binges are negligible: there is no 
insomnia, no psychomotor agita- 
tion, and no weight gain. And the 
withdrawal symptoms observed in 
chocolate “freaks" when they are 
deprived of chocolate amount to 
nothing more than minor anxiety. 

In view of chocolate's low toxic 
effects, it was admitted back in 1985 
that chocolate addiction could not be 
likened to drug addiction. By stimu- 
lating physical and intellectual activ- 
ity, supplying energy and generating 
a feeling of euphoria and well-being 
with virtually no side effects and a 
low level of addiction, diocolatc qual- 
ifies as an almost ideal soft drug. 

Henri Chaveron Is professor at the 
department of biological and 
medical engineering at Compl&gne 
University 

(December 26) 1 
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Egypt backs 
ban on femalt 
circumcision^ 

Alexandre Bucclantl InCa J 

O N December 28, the 
Egyptian council ofstafe 
banned female circumc ision - 
or fcinnle genital mutilation 
(FGM) — "even with the com 
of the girl and her parents",!: 
said circumcision was a fond 
bodily mutilation, already p» | 
ishahlc by a three-year jailseo- : 
tence if carried out without . 
medical justification, wide® 
eluded that a special lawbao 
ning FGM did not therefore im 
to be introduced. 

On June 24, Islamists ledb 
Sheikh Yussefal- Badri pa 
Cairo court to quash a denai 
traduced by tire health mlnfotf 
in 1996 banning FGM In all < 
state hospitals. They claimed i 
practice was not only legal, hr 
recommended by the Sunml& 
body of customs attributed to 
Mohammed). However, the 
council of state has come dm 
on the side of the health roiw 
ter, who had appealed against 
tiie earlier ruling. 

The council said Islamic 
jurisprudence did not make 
provision For FGM, “for there i- 
nothing in the Koran that audi 
rises it". The Sunna was Date 
uny way In favour of FGM, 
had nothing to do with rel$« 
anyway, since It was a cuatoi 
that “took root well before the 
appearance of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam". 

Opponents of FGM contend 
that the Islamists base their 
arguments on the apocryphal 
Hndlth (sayings of Mohamnw 
'riio only exception to the rule' 
"medical necessity” , whkk ff 
quires confirmation by Ihebs 
of a hospital’s gynaecologies 15 
partment. 

The council’s ruling has 
interpreted as n victory by®*, 
who want to ban FGM. Anws 
tiicm 1 b the Egyptian Orgari- ' 
sation of Human RightM»®i 

took out proceedings ago® i 

former imam of the A1 Av&J 
mosque, the highest auth^'| 
Sunni Islam, when he test*" 
fatwa authorising FGM In 
October 1994. 

The ruling brings 5 

curtain on a lengthy leg& 

political controversy that 

1959 with a government^ 
prohibiting non-medicalP®!' 
nel from carrying outFGMvj 
present imam of A1 Azhartf* 

vated the debate fay clataj 

nothing in Islam prevents 
from being banned if dock* 
lleved the practice to be 
to health". 

The council’s ruling wfo 

however, be hard to enfor» 

According to a govern® J* 
study, criticised as unreU**” 
by opponents of FGM, 
tom is practised by 97 F* * 
of Egyptians; both MusH®* 
Christians. ' „ . 

■ (December 3UJ 
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APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 19 


University 
Of Dundee 



department of civil engineering 


I The Concrete Technology Unit, within the Department of Civil Enolneerlna which m th« ■«» 
Reeearch Assessment Exercise, received a *5 rntinn i„ ng . n cn> ln ,ha last 

increasing emphasis on sustsjnsble construction and its transfer to □rBOUcn^dMBi** Crt S nCe a wflh 
and continuing prcfeMkml development yw gmduele 

upend the CTU end In this Is supported financially by Scottish EntopriraT^Sda ^ 

CHAIR OF CONCRETE PERFORMANCE AND PRACTICE 

Il!lP§iS| SKg 

C PD/CONSULTANCY MANAGER IN CONCRETE TECHNOLOGY 

UP TO £24,600 

SSKHSSESFSFsw® 

RESEARCH/TEACHINQ fellowships in concrete technology 

£14,317 -£20,807 

9 a " d w ? 9,e management or construction applications. The saiarv seals 
appointment is initially fw 2^we,Vrt em performance^ ava " 8ble - The 

EST„., W0 W tor the 

_ The University Is an Equal Opportunities Employer 


Exciting Opportunity to Manage a Diverse Provincial 
Programme In Mozambique 


PROGRAMME MANAGER 

Zambezla, Mozambique 


£ 20,153 


In Mozambique SCF Is working tor the rightB and welfare of children by supporting 
Programmes In health, social welfare, wafer and saltation, education and community 
®w*opment programmes. SCF works In collaboration with government and community 
“sed organisations at national and provincial levels. 

As Programme Manager Zambezla, you wll manage a large and diverse provincial 
Programme in Mozambique. You wll be JoHng.the Mozambique senior management team at a 
^stage to toe development of toe programme and vril be.dlreclly Involved In the 

pmont of the Country Strategy (CSP) and carrying forward changes to line with the CSP. 
You wai rmd at ,saat fores years International experience of managing development . . 
Programmes, Including representation, at a senior level, You will have strong leadership, 
wavtlcal and planning skills and excelent Interpersonal and communication skills (written and 
™o alL Proven experience In financial management, a commitment to gender equally. 

In staff development and a genuine commitment to participatory management and 
work are also key requirements. Ftuenoy In Portuguese to essential. Candidates without 
ugueee wlH need to be able to demonalrate that they can acquire the language rapidly, 
e above post Is offered on a 26 month contract and has accompanied status. Salary 
tie tax free. You can also expect a generous benefits package. Including 
- c °rnmodatton 1 flights and other IMng expenses. , 1 

fror further details and an application form write to: Jenrty Thomas, Overseas Personnel .’ 
natrator. Africa, SCF. 1 7 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD or fax 01 71 793 701 0-. 1 
Closing date: 2nd February 1998. 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. , . i i 




Working for a better world for children . 


To advertise in the Guardian Weekly please 
tel: 00 44 161 908 3810 ; 

Fax: 00 44 161. 839 <1486 
email: weeklyads@guardian.co.uk 


The Save the Children Fund (SCF) le the UK's largest International voluntary 
children s agency. We have been working In East and South East Asia for 

rifl , htB and woiraro of chl » d «*n, assisting communities In 
the region to achieve lasting benefits. 

PROGRAMME DIRECTOR 

Vietnam £24,368 p.a. 

■ _ SC ^ F r?f t ^® en workln 9 hera sfoce 1984 and has successfully established itself 
KinSh n fo 0 foremost aid agencies In the country, working in five provinces fn the 
an ^ S0Uth ' SCF worKs Wi1h d l9^vantaged and vulnerable children in 
mral fl settir £; Specialising In disability, education, street children, 

isTmntpm^ th “u™ ^ thB l0w * P 0 " 06 and WDrk,ri 9 children. The programme 
s Implemented through government structures at national, provincial, district and 

W,,h ® lar 9 e element of advocacy. SCF is most effective In influencing 
policy and practice at all levels through creating models which can be replicated 
sharing our experience of micro-level work bolh from within Vietnam and globally. 

0U W nrvana 0 B develop the programme through a highly effective team of 
prDgramm8 *** administrative staff. You will have substantial international 
senior management experience of developing long term programmes through 
government, demonstrating skills in staff management and development, strategic 
planning, financial management, monitoring and evaluation. Slrong analytical and 
senior representatlon/negotlatlng skills are also vital. 

The post is offered on a 25 month contract. 

CHILD WELFARE ADVISER 

Cambodia £20,153 p.a. 

With limited resources and In dose collaboration with Cambodian and 
international NGOs. the Ministry of Social Affairs. Labour and Veteran Affairs aims to 
^.® 0p sus ainable alternatives to institutional care and appropriate network and 
systems for the protection of vulnerable children, particularly those at risk of 
economic and sexual exploitation. 

You will report wrthm the Ministry to Ihe Director of the Department ot Child 
Welfare and help to build the capacity of the department so that it can full, l uX 
mandate for the protection, care and .eintegralion of vulnerable children throughout 
Cambodia in ways consistent with Ihe Convention on the Rights of Ihe Child 
To do this you will work, closely with the Director and staff advising on ihe 
alternative options relatad to child protection and care: assisting the development or 
policy, procedures and guidelines: providing training as necessary: and assisting the ■ 
development of pilot projects with NGOs to address priority issues ^ 

You will have a qualification in social development or social work: several years 
experience o working on child welfare and protection issues, some at policy level 
and preferably In a developing country; a commitment to developmental and 
participatory ways ol working; training skills and experience; the ability lo work well 
in a team. Khmer language skills would be an advantage. 

The po st la offered on a 12 month contract and will be based In Phnom Penh. 


Both posts have accompanied afalus with salaries which are usually tax free 

art “h n ^ e 0 ^ a ir eroU ° b8nSn,a l ” Cka0e hClUd ' n9 accomrt ' Qda “ or '- “Ohls 

For further details and an application form please write to Esmp Dobson 
Overseas Personnel. SCR 17 Grove Lane, London SE5 3RD or fax 01 7! 793 7610 
Closing date; 6th February 1998. 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. 

Save the Children Y 

■ Working for a bette? world for children 

I , • ' . . 1 
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myths; and reality 

Tke Legal Frameworl 
Modern : Peacekeeping 

A study of legal aspects of 
UN peacekeeping operations 
and humanitarian law. I 

23 March- 3 April 11998 


For furthcM- courso information, contact. 
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British feminists make their mark 


Maureen Freely 

reports on a quiet 
revolution in the battle 
for women's rights 

r HERE was a stretch in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, 
when you couldn't open a 
newspaper without having to find 
out everything you didn't want to 
know about the latest star in the 
American feminist firmament. First 
it was Naomi Wolf reinventing the 
wheel with The Beauty Myth. Then 
came Susan Faludi with her news of 
a backlash, Cainille Paglia and Katie 
Roiphe with their attacks on femi- 
nist puritanism, Catharine Mac- 
Kinnon and Andrea Dworkin with 
their high-minded affirmation of 
same, then Naomi Wolf again . . . 

Natasha Waiter, who was work- 
ing at the Independent newspaper at 
the time, remembera how troubled 
she was about the all-American out- 
look in “these books that kept flop- 
ping down on my desk. I read them 
and thought, where's the story 
about our country?" 

Of course, as she knew only too 
well, British papers were full of sto- 
ries about feminists. They were all 
man-haters with butch haircuts and 
hairy legs. Reports about the ideo- 
logy they peddled were more coil- 
hised. You could pick up a paper on 
Monday and find out that feminism 
was dead. On Tuesday, you could 
read that feminist infiltration of cer- 
tain industries was so great that no 
man could hope ever - to rise above 
the rank of secretary. On Wednes- 
day. you could discover the future 
•or men looked bright again, be 
cause the new women executives 
would never call themselves femi- 
rnsts On Thursday, you could read 
tnat feminism was pushing men out 
of family life — only to find out on 
™ay that feminism had betrayed 
women because, really, they wanted 
, r husbands to be breadwinners. 

It wasto dispel these myths that 

w^.. de , c . idetj 10 wr * lc her own 
ook. | felt there was something 
gomg on that wasn’t being ex- 
puuned. There was a real desire for 
equality felt by women of all classes 
over Britain." She insists she was 
ever alone in her Impatience with 
me War view of feminism. So it 
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Melissa Benn 


Jayne Buxton 



Natasha Walter 


shouldn't be surprising that The 
New Feminism (Little Brown) is not 
the only new book to rise up against 
these myths and seek to replace 
them with something closer to real- 
ity. In the preface to Madonna And 
Child: Tbwards A New Politics Of 
Motherhood (Jonathan Cape), 
Melissa Benn talks of wanting to 
discover a story about motherhood 
that hadn't yet been told. Kate Figes 
comes straight to the same point in 
her title: Life After Birth — What 
Even Your Friends Won't Tell You 
About Motherhood (Viking) . 

“I wrote it." she says, "because I 
couldn't find a book to explain whai 
was happening to me as I became a 
mother." There was “an amazing 
silence" about the way your whole 
outlook changed. Everyone was so 
very keen to collude in this great 
white lie that women “could just drop 
babies and go right back to work". 

That's just one of the popular 
myths Jayne Buxton attacks and 
demolishes in Ending The Mother 
War, Starting The Workplace Revo- 
lution (Macmillan), due out this 
spring. She talks or her frustration 
with the lies and flimsy statistics 
used by both sides of the debate on 
working mothers. 

It was a similar impatience with 
the upbeat reports about the blight 
future awaiting today's young 
women that led Suzanne Franks to 
write Hnving None Of It: Women, 
Men And The Future Of Work 
(Granta), coming out next autumn. 

It tells a dark story: look at the real 
facts and figures, she says, and what 
you see is that young women are 
doing extraordinarily well in schools 


and at work in their 20s, but 
somewhere between 30 and 35. 
something terrible happens. Those 
with families often opt for that 
I chimera, which poorer women call 
part-time work and the more privi- 
leged like to call a portfolio career. 
They soon find themselves with lots 
of time, but no money or security. 

Meanwhile the ones who stay in 
work have lots of money, but no 
time. They are. Buxton found, not 
just stretched to the limit but also 
extraordinarily resigned. A famous 
example she cites is the former 
head uf Pepsi. When she gave up 
tlie job to make more lime for her 
family, Buxton recalls: "She said: T 
really do hope corporate America ad- 
dresses this problem.' And I thought, 
God. if she doesn't, then who will?" 


B UXTON’S research took hel- 
lo many women who actu- 
ally art addressing the prob- 
lem — but because there fa little 
communication between them, or 
news about them, they feel as if they 
are working in isolation. Walter 
came across the same problem 
when looking at women’s rights and 
community programmes. Every- 
where she went, she found them 
moving mountains, but few had any 
sense that they were part of a larger 
effort and they spent a lot of time 
apologising for themselves ... as 
did most of the 100 mothers Kale 
Figes interviewed. 

Many of tltem used her “as a ther- 
apist". They thought there was 
something wrong with them for not 
having bounced back “to normal on 
day two" and for feeling “the emo- 


Kate Figes 

tional pull" of their children. The 
stories they told her were stories 
they had not dared tell their friends 
or even their spouses. The most 
shocking thing was that they didn’t 
realise how normal they were. 

The everyday realities of domes- 
tic life were what shocked Melissa 
Benn most, too. This was particu- 
larly true for the poorer mothers 
she interviewed. It wasn't just the 
conditions under which they 
worked, it was the amazing things 
they had been able to achieve in 
spile of them. There was a whole 
world out there "not touched by the 
values of the market", but no public 
recognition dial it even existed. 

Wliy the conspiracy of silence? 
Ail the authors agree it's not just a 
media problem: also to blame are- 
certain recent trends iu feminism. 
For Walter, it is identity politics mul 
obsession witli the personal. Site 
wants In see less policing uf clothes, 
desire, buy friends and family life, 
mid more attention given to material 
problems such as the female 
poverty trap and the inadequate pro- 
tection of victims of sexual violence, 
and the reorganisation of work and 
childcare so that men aa well as 
women can siiend more time witli 
their families. 

Franks, Buxton, Figes and Benn 
also criticise the way feminists have 
overvalued the workplace, while un- 
dervaluing feminine and maternal 
tradition. "We are old enough", Figes 
says, “to know the whole truth." 

The old white lies may have been 
necessary correctives in the days 
when most people believed women 
had no business outside the home, 
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but a more balanced view is needed 
now. Many more people today be- 
lieve It is as' wrong to require that 
"women work as if they don't have a 
life" as it is to make them “live as if 
they don’t need to work”. That' is the 
false choice Buxton sees behind the 
present debate. The only way to dis- 
solve it is to start from the “simple in- 
sight that the same people who are 
going to work are die same people 
who have families, so why not shape 
the world so we can do a decent job?" 

All are keen that this debate be 
about fundamentals anti Involve 
men as well as women. At the same 
time, no one is pretending there is a 
huge male interest in the politics of 
the life/work balance at present. 
This is a source of some frustration. 
(“Why the hell aren't men our age I 
arguing about this?" is how Benn 
expresses it.) It has also led Buxton 
to conclude that the necessary 
changes aren't ever going to happen 
unless the first collective pushing 
comes from women. 

Not everyone shares her opti- 
mism that the job can be done: all 
admit the project they have set for 
themselves is enormous. The de- 
mands for social jus lice might sound 
reasonable, and the confirmation of 
family ties will be music to many 
ears, as will tlie new pluralist mood 
and the soil, friendly line* on men 
and femininity. Rut a moment will ar- 
rive when iienplc work out that 
these new feminists are far more- 
radical limn their predecessors, if lor 
iiu other reason than that llu-y an- 
asking for real changes! now! in tin- 
way our society organises work anti 
regulates family life. That means 
, changing llie way political priori lies 
get made and economies planned, 
and overseeing an overhaul of jusi 
about every instil uliun in Britain, 
from schools to pension funds. 

"We are not just talking about tin- 
kering around the edges.” Buxton 
says. “Let's respect the problems wc- 
are facing by calling it a revolution." 

It may be naive, though, to expect 
it could happen without people who 
don’t want it to happen generating a 
whole new set of harmful and mis- 
leading stories to justify their deter- 
mination to do absolutely nothing. 
The history of feminism is littered 
with inspired thinkers who got 
nowhere because, like these new 
writers, they had to waste most of 
their energy clearing up their oppo- 
nents' diversionary lies. So what will 
it be this time? New feminism, new 
world, or new feminism, new myths? 
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Dana International represents Israel in the Eurovision 
Song Contest this year. Only problem Is that she was 
once a he. The singer tells David Sharrock about 
the hostility she faces from ultra-Orthodox Jews 

When it’s hard 
to be a woman 


GUARDIAN WEEfty 
January 11 igy 


guardian weekly 
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A crusader in Sicily 


D ANA is a Eurovision name 
of proven vintage. Yet Rose- 
mary Seal Ion of Derry, the 
apple-cheeked Pro-life activist and 
wannabe Irish president, would 
probably be tempted to chuck holy 
water over her Israeli namesake if 
they ware ever to share a stage. 

Tlie new Dana has different pre- 
occupations, chief among them 
staying solvent as a transsexual 
when a powerful religious lobby is 
trying to put her out of business. 
Dana International is simply trying 
to represent her country at this 
yea/s Eurovision Song Contest In 
Birmingham. 

Of Yemenite origin, Dana was 
born 25 years ago into a working- 
class Sephardi Jewish family and 
given the name Yaron Cohen. From 
the age of eight. Yaron knew he 
wanted to be a singer, but it was not 
until his late teens that he realised 
lie wanted to be a woman. 

At IS he was louring Israel as the 
country's first drag queen. When he 
cracked the one-camel town of 
Beersheva, reckoned to be home to 
the most macho of Israeli manhood, 
he knew that greatness beckoned. 

“1 was scared of everywhere out- 
side Tel Aviv, but in Beersheva they 
thought I was a sex symbol!” Dana 
laughs. Today she is eschewing the 
trappings of glamour with her hair 
scraped up and just a hint of make- 
up 

She feels that Israel has come a 
long way in the four years since her 
sex change — An operation she had 
in London which was "just like buy- 
ing clothes" — her platinum 
albums, her award-winning video in 
which she bumps and grinds on a 
banana and now this greatest of 
honours, to represent her country in 
tiie world’s best-known, if kitschest, 
song contest. 

But the problem, as Dana sees it, 
is that not all of Israel is travelling in 
the same direction. The problem 
becomes more serious when ultra- 
Orthodox Jewry mounts a cam- 
paign to have the 
decision of 




the country's Eurovision selectors 
overturned as well as exerting pres- 
sure oil concert promoters to cancel 
her shows. 

In Tiberias, for example, where 
Dana says the religious count for no 
more than 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion, the local council cancelled a 
holiday concert at the last minute 
following stormy scenes in the town 
hall. 

"They believe I am the devil in- 
carnate and are willing to kill me," 
she says bluntly of the ultra-Ortho- 
dox. None of her enemies has gone 
as far as threatening her publicly, 
but Shlonio Ben-Isri, a member of 
the Knesset, said that Israel was 
supposed to be "a light unto the na- 
tions of the world, but this is dark- 
ness". 

Ben-lzri is a member of the Shas 
party, an ultra-Orthodox organisa- 
tion that is rapidly turning itself into 
Israel’s driving political force by 
tapping the resentment of the ma- 
jority Sephardi (that is to say, of 
North African and Middle Eastern 
origin) community over their per- 
ceived downtrodden status com- 
pared with the Ashkenazi 
(European) £lite. 

In different circumstances Dana 
might be a Shas convert Instead, 
she turns in such passionate denun- 
ciations of them and the wider ullra- 
Ortliodox populace that she has 
become a darling of the secular 
Jews. “Before the present govern- 
ment, the religious had no political 
power. But now, because of Bibi 
(prime minister Binyamin Netan- 
yahu 1, the Orthodox have real 
power for the first time. We have be- 
come two nations and, it’s true, for 
many people 1 have come to repre- 
sent freedom, democracy and die 
right to live how individuals want to 
live." 

It seems n hold claim, but to see 
is to believe, and Dana has won con- 
verts even within the Orthodox 
community, a crossing of the Rubi- 
con which for them means exile. 

What is it about Dana that she 
can affect people so profoundly? For 
one, it is the humour with which she 
faces a hostile world. Take the story 
of how she evaded military service, 
| which is compulsory for all citi- 
L zens — except for Dana's friends 
1 in the religious community, who 
ft go and study the Torah in 
% yeshivas instead. T said to 
■ them, 'OK, 111 do my mili- 
P&T , tary service, but as a 
woman '. They said, 'No 


Bar mitzvah boy Yaron Cohen 

you won't, you will do it like every 
other man' and called me in for my 
medical. I said 'Fine' and just pulled 
up my shirt to show them my 
breasts. Then they looked at one an- 
other and said to me 'bye bye' and 
that was it." 

The Eurovision Song Contest 
may give Dana a wider audience but 
she is already a cult star in neigh- 
bouring Egypt, where pirate copies 
of her albums sell at a premium. 
She was to have sung in Cairo re- 
cently, but the Egyptian govern- 
ment banned her from entering the 
country. “They claimed I was a Zion- 
ist plot to corrupt the youth of 
Egypt," she laughs. 

On the strength of her novelty 
value alone, Dana is likely to hit 
very few "nul points" in the Eurovi- 
sion, but is she just a gimmick? Gil 
Samsonov, who heads the board 
that selected Dana International, 
said the gimmick consideration did 
arise, but it was secondary. "Dana's 
song stood out from the start, and 
was chosen by a great majority. It 
won't hurt us on our 50lh anniver- 
sary to stand out favourably as a 
modern liberal nation." 


Mk ND this is where some lib- 
erals part company with the 
notion of Dana representing 
Israel. “It's a perfect illustration of 
the hypocrisy infecting this stale," 
says one. "Imagine, if Israel was 
truly this modern enlightened 
nation, then why not have someone 
from the Arab community repre- 
senting us? You will never see it." 

That argument cuts no ice with 
Dana, who is ever more confident 
about speaking her mind In public. 
“At the last election I stayed quiet, 
but at the next people will listen to 
what I have to say because they 
have now had a taste of government 
under the religious. If the [ultra- 
Orthodox] Haredim want to live 
according to laws from 2,000 years 
ago, they shouldn't try to run the 
country. 

The Haredim can try to stop me 
because they have so much power 
in the government you cannot imag- 
ine. These are the people who want 
to make homosexuality an offence 
punishable by death. And because I 
am what l am it just doubles for 
them, 

"So let the world see in Birming- 
ham next year that Israel can send a 
song with rhythm and new opinions 
of life, and you should know these 
things about Israelis too, not just 
wars and the problems." 
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Danllo Dolci 

D ANILO DOLCI, who has 
died aged 73, came to be 
known as the "Gandhi of 
Italy". His particular mission was to 
undermine the causes of Sicily's 
poverty and backwardness. In doing 
so, he found himself taking on not 
only the Mafia but also those in 
Italy’s civil and religious hierarchies 
who underpinned its sinister power. 

Dolci secured a string of practical 
improvements in the lives of the dis- 
empowered whose cause he em- 
braced. He brought their plight to 
the notice of the world. But perhaps 
his greatest achievement was lo 
raise the consciousness and rein- 
force die confidence of many of 
Sicily's most wretched inhabitants. 

Less than 20 years ago, people 
would have been flabbergasted at 
the modest way in which his death 
was reported: brief reports by the 
main international news agencies, 
one of which consigned him to his- 
tory as a “sociologist popular in 
northern Europe". Yet he was al- 
ways belter known and more ad- 
mired outside Italy. 

In the idealistic 1970s Dolci had 
the status of a global celebrity. 
Thousands of students from north- 
ern Europe descended on the cen- 
tre he founded near Palermo In 
study the causes of tin.* desperate 
living standards of western Sicily's 
peasant farmers. 

His books were given extensive 
reviews in the foreign press. His vis- 
its abroad to raise funds were 
ireated as significant news events. 

'I here were Dolci committees in 
many parts of Britain and elsewhere 
in tile more prosperous nations of 
Europe. In 1982, he was nominated 
for llie Nobel Peace Prize. 

But back in Sicily, he never quite 
shook himself free of the effects of a 
whispering campaign that said lie 
was a self-publicist, a charlatan and 
a busybody. Thai campaign, need- 
less lu say, sprang from the resent- 
ment of those whose interests lie 
compromised. Util in pnmcliiul 
Sicily it thrived on the fact lh.it lie 
was an uninvited outsider. 

Dolci came from Trieste, up on 
the bonier with the then Yugo- 
slavia. His first career was ns an ar- 
chitect. He went to live in Sicily in 
1952 and, after putting up a couple 
of buildings near Trappeto, outside 
Palermo, threw himself into the task 
of looking after orphaned children. 
His settlement was called the Vil- 
lage of God, and there was always a 
religious inspiration behind what he 
did. In Norman Lewis's book about 
the Mafia, The Honoured Society, 
he was quoted as saying of the Sicil- 
ians: "There is God in these people, 
like the fire beneath the ashes." 

But his faith was one which — as 
soon as it moved him to denounce 
the Cosa Nostra — brought him 
into conflict with the Roman 
Catholic Church- As far qs the then 
Archbishop of Palermo was con- 
cerned. the Mafia did not exist. But 
then the Mafia guaranteed a stable 
— if grotesquely unjust — social 
order; it had ways of dealing with 
awkward trade union leaders and 
. could guarantee votes for the Chris- 
tian Democrat party, which die Vatk 
can saw r— correctly — as an 
effective! ■ defence against commu- 
nism; ' : j 

Withiq his first year in Sicily, 
Dolci had defied the threat of Mafia 
reprisals to; l?ad„. a pioneering 
protest — a hunger strike' in protest 


at the dentil of a child from slam- 
lion. It was not long before Ini 
protests brought him into coUfi 
with the authorities. 

Dolci soon grasped that a key r& 
son for the prostration of those win 
worked the land of western Scfr 
was water — or rather, the control 
of it, which was exercised by Ok 
M afia. He organised a string of 
fasts, marches and strikes to hriig 
dams and reservoirs into barren vai 
leys, where the Cosa Nostra, with 
the connivance of local estate m 
ers, was charging exorbitant prim 
for access to irrigation. 

Fasting was the key instrument 
in Dolci's armoury of norwioleni 
weapons. A correspondent who to 
iled him while he was on his eighth 
hunger strike in 1D63 described the 
scene: “Dolci is now lying on a little 
bed in a dingy, fly-invaded sirtglei 
room that was once a cafe. The door 
opens un to the small piazza andat 
limes there are more people in the 
room than in the square. All day 
long, crowds of men, women and j 
children wander in losee Dolci. 

‘T hey gaze al him. shoot qutr 
lions at him. laugh with him. Somr 
limes, groups of children sing <n 
recite poems lu him. Dolci. a b!; 
man with anything but the look ofa 


Letter from Canada Ole Gjerstad 


Frozen out 



Diinilo Dolci . . . used fasting to 
help Sicily's peasants break the 
Mafia's grip photograph: jane HP 

crusader abmil him, loves this and , 
his eyes sparkle." j 

Mu is survived by five cWw» 
from bis first marriage and .» 
from his second. • 

Joe barrel! adds: Danilo Doifl; 
enjoyed in the 1950 b and 1900sfao» 
on u worldwide, scale, saw II M 
away from him and appear* . 
unconcerned by its passing ® , 
had been indifferent to its present j 
During both the years of celeMG 
and of obscurity, Dolci rernato®" 
work, writing and organis'ng- 
will be remembered as sW, 
former ratiter than as a wn|“- 
writing was action by ot n er , 

and the books of interview? aod» 

ciologica! research front the l 
such as Bandits In Partinlco, 
quiry In Palermo, were enofiJJ" 
influential in shaking public, 
over conditions in Sicily. 

Dolci declared he would 
crusade against both want a sj 
lence, and had the 
make people both believe dri 

him. Like oil single-minded 

Dolci made enemies careleswj-^ 
In part his own 
him redundant and Ignored-^ 
terest switched from an _ 1 a ^ e L^ 
change people by changing^ 
to an attempt to change 
so as to change society,;,,^ 


Johrt Hooper 1 >* 

Danilo Dolci, writer' and social^ , 

.workei 1 , borri June 28, 192^. 

December 30, 1997 ■ 


r HE old man Quiuangnaq 
climbs to the top of the rocky 
ridge. From there his binocu- 
lars cover a 10km radius of frozen 
Canadian tundra. He points towards 
the low orange sun. There’s a 
group over there." he says. Twenty 
caribou. Too far." 

Fifty years ago Quinangnaq 
needed more than 150 caribou a 
year to feed his family and dog team 
and have enough for clothing, rope 
and tents. No longer. The old 
hunter pulls up the hood of his 
Cortex parka and we turn our snow- 
mobiles back in the direction of 
Baker Lake. 

This winter is an anniversary of 
sorts for Quinangnaq and the dwin- 
dling number of Inult elders in the 
region. Forty years ago, when this 
place was known to whites as die 


Neanderthal 
clues found 
in Rock cave 


SCIENTISTS are hard on the 
w tracks of Neanderthal man. 
And not just the tracks: in a cave 
In Gibraltar at the end of a 
®C8*on’s dig, archaeologists 
have found evidence of a fireside 
supper of mussels, pistachio 
^tortoise prepared more than 
<W|000 years ago. 

They think they may also have 
round the all-too-natural after 
math: coprolites, or fossilised 
excrement. 

Professor Chris Stringer, of 
London’s Natural History 
Museum, says: “When we found 
, m we sealed them In foil and 
P alic bags to avoid cPntaminn- 
on: some have fragments of 
1,1 ^em. Wfi can’t be sure 
JjJJ® they are hiimnn: they 
J“Bht be from a carnivore. We 
subject them to very 
ca *™il examination.” 

When examined, the coprolites 
d p “ 3 ) ver questions about the 
I? “tfwent Into them and the 
Sm left tfaem behind. , 
S®JJ5 e . obi e ct smqy also iron- 1 ; 

W ? ic * 1 eould then be ■ ■ 
recnvol^j evidence J 

earUer k®* year from 1 
T? ^ eanderthal skeleton. ’ , 
for L GUlraItor aite is important ! 

S° 80ns - O m* to that dl-i ' 

Nea ^halemis . 
named alter a Skeleton un- 


Barren Grounds, the scattered 
groups of Caribou Inuit almost 
came to an end. Weakened by years 
of epidemics and declining for 
prices, they had gathered near mis- 
sion stations and trading posts or 
been arbitrarily moved by the gov- 
ernment. When the migrating cari- 
bou herds failed to appear in the 
autumn, Quinangnaq's family and 
others faced the brutal winter with- 
out reserves of any kind. 

In February 1958, with the ther- 
mometer lodged below -40C for 
weeks, people began to starve to 
death. Some family groups had lost 
half of their number by the time the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police air- 
craft located the camps and brought 
the survivors to Baker Lake and the 
tiny settlements on the Hudson Bay 
coast 


I Thus ended the last nomadic 
society in North America. 

Over tea and bannock in the 
prefabricated two-storey house, 
Quinangnaq and his wife TYilulik are 
of two minds concerning their 
rescue. 

"Our lives were saved, but we 
became prisoners," says tile old 
man. "We tried to return to hunting 
grounds, but the police plane found 
us. They made us camp near the 
town, but my spirits were not here. 
There were no caribou, no fish." 

"It was blackmail," says Tululik. 
The authorities took our children 
away to go to school. They threat- 
ened to cut off our family allowance. 
My youngest was crying all the time 
and so was I." 

Six ytars after the famine, Tululik 
and Quinangnaq accepted a govern- 
ment house in Baker Lake. The 
lords of the land became wards of 
the state. 

From near-extinction 40 years 
ago, the Inuit population today is 
booming. The Baker Lake school 


^ ve *e come' to 
“|ey are Seething ‘behind a i 
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Profiting the past . . . Professor Chris Stringer and die skull of a 
Neanderthal woman from Gibraltar 1 photocIraph: martin argles 

earthed in the Neander Valley In ' foreheads, but there to no 

Germany in 1856* Hie first evidence that they had leas 

Neanderthal boneS diacovered ■' brainpower than modern 
were thoSfe of a woman, found Irk humans', who moved out of 

a quarry in Gibraltar In 1848;" ■ Africa and into Europe only ■ 
Second, the Gibraltar govern- about 40,000 years ago. 
ment will this year host an Only two skulls have been 

international conference to cele- found In Gibraltar. One of them i 
brate 150 years of the discovery is composed merely of fragments ! 
of yesterday's European. The found In 1926. Two years ago. : 

two Gibraltar skulls, both at tbe ! using modern scanning 1 

Nntural History Museum, will equipment and computer de- 
return for the conference. ■ sign, German scientists recon- 
The Neanderthals occupied i structed the original head. It 
Europe fot more than 60,000 ! ■ belonged to a child of four, but 1 
years. They were bulky, mbs- ; the cranium has space for a ‘ 

cular and adapted to cold: they ; brain as large aa any from a • ■ 
had huge noses and reCedliig modem adult. 1 


nobn, I carefully watched agroup for 
the first ' time In years. ’They were 
wafting in spirals jtiat feet above tile 
tars, ■ lowering themselves- with ef- 
fortless Slow 1 wing-fleXingS towards i 
some bread on the pavement- iLwasj 
the Baffle 1 toufeTHat a shfeetbf wind- j 
blown 1 neWspkper might take 1 , -arid- 1 
suddenly Baw them' as- foliages' v pfj 
pute 'buoyancy; sketehlhg'oiiL thei 
<fofrtmaijrid ; lftyers^ ih'tftedlri'aftd 
turning thb'fiiiAjciaiie atniospli'et'e 6f 
the dubiirb&'hifo somelhihg Ss'liVely 
as cdAstel’Ofc’bnfc: ’ 
f have b^en rti&Welllrig eVerairice 
at' How lyrical' ahd; bVocfeftte thejr 
fligHt-ift-They dip ; atfd Sqtiall-bvfcr 
nearby roofs, qqd-*haWk ; up - arid 


■ i . ■ . i 

1 down the canal like harriers. In the ! 
: late afternooq, I see long, straggling ! 
.lines of them flying to rqbstatTVingi 
Reservoirs, a reminder that winter! 
is a time of comings arid goingti; arid i 
an echo of the great daily move- 1 
raents of'goosfe and 1 voders’ out on ^ 
the coast; ■ v* : ■ ; 

W’H Hudsdn .wrote' i Woriderful , 
description of the 'roosting 1 gplfo'm \ 
London^ St.Jairies’s Park- lOQ'yeWs • 
ago, "when they Woe qtiU something? 
of ‘a : novelty 1 iiiland: 1? SedIng them : 
thus, 'sitting high agfiteli’ mariner' is, 
tossed iip and down ’witirtHk tifai- 1 
bling yritter.-ytt every bird keeping I 
hlsptode imlhe'cdrtJpariy! .V'Mmade] j 
a picture 1 dfbladk Wnter arid'bKluti-i 
fol bird life, which would have had a ; 
rare 1 fotTactidn feytn''ln ‘the 1 deSeftj 
piaCes'ofthdEqrth'JJi^ 1 -^ 1 s-toA -p' i 


needs a new extension every few 
years. Large and loosely-knit fami- 
lies crowd into government- 
supplied houses. 

Quinangnaq and Ttilulik have 
had seven children and, so far, 
10 grandchildren. The life of their 
affectionate extended family is cen- 
tred in the living room, where 
hunks of caribou meat thaw on a 
slab of cardboard next to a tele- 
vision set that shows a newscast 
from Toledo, Ohio. Detailed maps 
of the tundra cover one wall. Tululik 
spends hours on a bed by the win- 
dow stitching scenes from tradi- 
tional camp life. Each one may fetch 
as much as $2,000 in galleries 
around the world. 

Old Quinangnaq sits by the Citi- 
zen's Band radio set where hunters 
and travellers discuss weather and 
hunting conditions across the 
tundra. 

The large caribou herds have re- 
turned and pass through Baker 
Lake twice a year. The old couple 
eat very little of the ultra-expensive 
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Western foods stocked in the super- 
market 

In 19D9, as Quinangnaq turns 80, 
the eastern part of the Canadian 
Arctic will become an inuit home- 
land with substantia] autonomy. Tlie 
event is a source of both pride and 
anxietyto people in Baker Lake — 
anxiety because the Canadian gov- 
ernment would like to reduce Its 
spending, yet there is little alterna- 
tive revenue in sight. In Baker lake, 
a possible uranium mine is the only 
hope of employment outside gov- 
ernment service. And the prospect 
divides the community. 

Quinangnaq thinks less of money 
than about the disappearance of his 
old way of life. In a few years nobody 
in Baker Lake will know how to 
build a kayak. People speak more 
English and less Inuktilut. They 
po^ir soy sauce on their mukluk. 

“My grandcliildren have a good 
life," says the old hunter. “I'm happy 
for them. But they will never under- 
stand wliat it was like to he an Inuk 
like me." 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


brated in pantomime, and 
is recorded as having been buried 
at St Olave's Church, London, in 
1586. Butwhowaa she? 

"THERE is n legend that this clmr- 
/ acter was based on an actual 
woman from Boston, USA, named 
Elizabeth Goose (sometimes “Vlt- 
goose" nr “Vertigoose") who is sup- 
posed to have written a book of 
children's rhymes in 1719. 

The character Mother Goose was 
first associated with nursery 
rhymes in a hook published by John 
Newberry & Co in 1781 entitled 
Mother Goose's Melody Or Sonnets 
From The Cradle. Newbury appears 
to have derived the name Mother 
Goose from & collection of fairy 
tales published in 1697 by the : 
French author Charles Perrault en-‘ 
titled Contes de Ma Mire TOye. ‘ 
This translates as ‘Tales of my 
Mother 1 GooBe’V a French folk ex-i 
pression roughly equivalent to tlic 
English “old writs’ tales ". Nick 
Spokes, Ilford, Essex 


■ that a British officer in the first 
world war would not allow his 
troops to wear helmets because 
lie thought they were "sissy”? 1 

IN The First On The Somme, j 
/ Martin Mid dfeb rook writes that the ! 
sted helmet was first issued In the i 
spring of 1916. Before that- sbldiefs i 
wore soft Caps and sustained iiumer- 1 
ous head wbunds. The new helmets j 
reduced such wdtinds by 75 peYceikt, ; 
but "one divisional gommahder,- who i 
also forbade the Issue of niriii; re- j 
" fused at fitot to i&rfrilt the Use of steel 
helmets. He considered that it vroidd 
eocdurage the men to go soft". Such 
was the calibre of leadership which 
left- nearly 20,000 British meq dead 
on die first day ofthat battle. — Paul* 
Flint', Madrid, Spain ' ’■ • f 


complex' clvtll SationS/ cbuld 
any 'evidence of this possibly ; • J [ 
have-survived 65 million yearii? ' 

j .i- 1.- : _ < 

j TS NOT ■ bri possible tliaf ’keveral ■ 
/ so-called ^ririortialoua" fasfaito fawn- 1 


witness' to Incredibly ' dnddnt civili- ! 
satioifa. At leasttwd *ljttefat^t6 ,, have ! 
been distrivefed in F c6kl: foi' iron "in- i 
strurient"- resembling* ‘drill bit tote j 
found ^completely seated iri a * coal | 
seam in 1852; and a pieefe of^afd’ 



“thread" was found in a rock 2.5m 
below ground level in Rutherford, 
Scotland, in 1844. 

Two apparent pro-prehistoric 
nails have also been found; ;< 5cm 
nail in gold-bearing quartz (report-*-! 
in the Times, 1851); and a IScm nail 
in a block of granite in i*4 : ". 

In 19(5S, in Antelope Spring. I lluli. 
a two-inch thick slab r.f rock was 
split !o reveal a “human foot prim", 
wearing a shoe, in rock Win million 
years old. This find pre-dales the 
evolution uf the dinosaurs — 
rick Alder. Kempstun. ttrdfiwlshire 


# N THE cIhhsIc 1 94 Os Tom & 
Jerry enr toons there are 
several occasions In which Toni 
turns to camera and bellows in a 
mournfiif voice "Don't you 
believe itT What to Its origin? 

JCAN remember, as a child in! 
/ Canada lit the early 1940s, hearing i 
periodically on American radio a lea- 1 
tunc which started by'clling some: 
commonly-held misperception. A 
deep, sepulchral 'sounding voice; 
would then' loudly proclaim: "’Don't f 
you believe it”; and -yoii wOuld bei 
told the correct version. We would I 
repeat the statement for fun on tlie ; 

■. playground, and knew exactly where 
Tbm & Jerry got It 4 from. — Michael 
Landon, Oxford, Mississippi, USA 

1 I i . 


Any answers? 

J> r ■! Z. : ■ ■■ t ;. A • . 1 

7* the Earth. If I were a wealthy ; 
all eh, a how touch could I expect 1 > 
to be invoiced If lutore fo ' .. > 
M-Chase W—PadlSatiiplibn,-- > ; 
Newcastle upon Tytie ■ • •• ■ 

• : •••• • !C . i. •; : •: . j i 

j A /HAT Id Pdonila/ ac omo us, * i 
V V which ! find In Rogetis ' d- I 
TheBaufriisbutnowh^re else? ~ 

Ertt KHtitti Sale/Ckdshire' !f > 1 *■ 

. -'- f . id ,i:-f . d.r l/u | 


/ arid whales ; crawled biit of - ■ ! 
toe s|mj evioh)ed Into riubrifrihls * j 

arid then! crawfod btick into the - I 
sfea. Wby did' they botherP ^ ' !| "- 
WUlidm BPrfttt, London • • '« v 


Ariswere'^buld'bo e-mhltedto ' 
weekly@^uardian!dd.Lik,' faxed to ir 
0171/+4417t-242 , -0985; orpodted 
toThb.QugirdlaA Wfiekly'^STarrlritf- 
don Road, LdrtddnEClM3HQ.''^ 


p://nq.dbaidlari .bo.'uk/ 
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Troubled waters 

It sounds like the stuff of dreams: a Paul Simon musical 
with Derek Walcott lyrics and Mark Morris dance 
routines, So why is it a nightmare, asks Martin Kettle 


■ M WHEN a songwriter is as fa- 
■/I# mous and as good as Paul 
W W Simon then, from one way 
of looking at it, he has nothing left 
to prove for the rest of his life. But 
when, like Simon, you cut your first 
record at 16, are a superstar at 26, 
and have been sustained on acclaim 
ever since, then it is not surprising 
that, when you reach 56, the lure of 
doing something new is difficult to 
resist. And when that something is.a 
Broadway musical about Puerto 
Ricans of the West Side Story era, 
then it is hardly surprising the 
world takes notice. 

Ail of which is enough to ensure 
that next month’s premiere of 
Simon's The Capeman — directed 
by dance legend Mark Morris and 
with lyrics co-written by Nobel lau- 
reate Derek Walcott — is one of the 
music business's most long-awaited 
events. There is, however, another 
reason for die long wait: the post- 
ponements. 

The Capeman was to have 
opened officially on January 8, at 
the Marquis Theatre in New York. 
But in mid-December, the show’s 
producer, Dan Klores, announced a 
three-week delay for unspecified re- 
organisation. Assuming that The 
Capeman finally opens on January 
29, the show will have been running 
in “preview" for nearly two months. 

In the envy-filled world of New 
York hype, there were those who 
believed that the postponement was 
nothing more than a wheeze to 
boost Interest still further in a show 
which has taken $5 million in ad- 
vance ticket sales. 

Haring seen one of the previews, 
however, it is clear that there are 
real problems with the show and 
that die most ambidous venture in 
Simon's career is hanging in the bal- 
ance, as he works 18 hours a day 
(they say) in order to make the 
show audience-worthy. 

The Capeman is a musical about 
a murderer. It tells the story of the 
life of Salvador Agron, who, as a 
16-year-old Puerto Rican Immigrant, 


stabbed two teenagers to death in a 
gang fight in New York City’s Hell’s 
Kitchen district in 1959. Agron be- 
came a summer sensation in the 
New York media. He was paraded 
as the embodiment of heartiess evil 
— and acted up to the role. The 
press nicknamed him “The Cape- 
man" because of a long black cape 
he wore on the night of the crime. 

There was never any dispute 
about Agron’s guilt. He was sen- 
tenced to die in the electric chair, 
but his age caused protesters to per- 
suade New York's governor, Nelson 
Rockefeller, to commute the sen- 
tence. Agron served 20 years in 
prison, where he became a poet. 

In the notes that accompany his 
recent album of songs from The 
Capeman, Simon says, “like many 
New Yorkers, 1 remember the Cape- 
man story from my youth. It was the 
summer between high school and 
college, and the story was all over 
the papers and on TV, I remember 
thinking, here was a kid my age — a 
kid who had the look. Salvador 
Agron looked like a rock 'n* roll 
hoodlum. He looked like the 19509." 

In those words there is a whiff of 
tire attitude that provoked a demon- 
stration against the show in Dec- 
ember. For Sal Agron is the tragic 
hero of Simon’s musical. He is a 
cool, impressionable and intelligent 
teenager who is suddenly caught up 
In an act of which he is almost as 
much the victim as the two Irish 
boys he kills. Not surprisingly, since 
this is America, a group called Par- 
ents of Murdered Children took of- 
fence and began a picket. “Murder 
is not entertainment," said the pro- 
testers, though without mounting a 
similar campaign against Don Gio- 
vanni. 

A more serious threat came with 
the postponement announcement 
on December 18. Officially, the 
opening night was put back in order 
to provide time for more rehearsal. 
“We have some terrific ideas to try 
and implement," said Klores, “and 
one of them is a big song in the sec- 


My night with Reg Dwight 


POP 

Pat Kane 

S CHOOMt You are now in a 
parallel universe. And In this 
universe, Elton John is king of 
hip. You watch the events on 
stage at the Glasgow SECC and 
everything becomes overwhelm- 
ingly wonderful. 

Leather- legged fortysomething 
Californians In cowboy boots wid- 
dle out ridiculous solos on gui- 
tars with two necks. Stunning. 
Elton plays a solo while lying 
under the Yamaha, his hands 
I reaching over the keys like Thing 
j from the Addams Family. 

I Sublime, Endless pub-rock 
I boogie-woogie piano workouts, 

I illuminated onjy by the lighting 
| engineer. It*s the new paradigm, 

I you sonic kids. 

| For a thirtysomething re- 
I viewer, this is like corrective 
f suigery; you were imbibing I 
Elton John songs before you had 
the power to resist. So every I 
time he sails through the sound- f 
scape, those neurons fire, a trig- I 
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Paul Simon on the set of The Capeman 


PHOTO SARA KPlJLWtCH 


ond act, and we have some creative 
moves to make which will make the 
show even better." 

It is hard to take seriously the 
theory that this is all a promotional 
bluff. A first-night delay is an em- 
barrassment as well as being bad 
for morale. It came, moreover, amid 
persistent rumours that all was not 
going well. Mark Morris, for all his 
recent successes (which include 
Platde for the Royal Opera), has 
never directed a Broadway musical 
and was brought Into The Capeman 
by Simon at a late Btage. Though 
Mores denied it, Morris’s authority 
was undermined by the back-stage 
appearance of star directors Mike 
Nichols and Nicholas Hytner early 
in December. 

"We're a good show, but we can be 
better" Klores arid. The second part 
of his comment is certainly true. For 
Instance, it is surprising that The 
Cape man's heavily Latin-influenced 
musical score and Morris's back- 
ground as a choreographer have pro- 
duced so few big dance numbers. 

Simon's Songs From The Cape- 
man album, which contains his own 


ger for simpler times, simpler 
selves. What other musician 
would have been common-de- 
nominator enough to unite the 
Diana-fevered in song? To his 
lasting credit, Elton didn't do 
The Number at this gig. But 
think back to the funeral day, 
and you get a handle on why ; 
watching Reginald Dwight can be 
such a maddening mixture of 
populist joy and rockular embar- 
rassment. 

For one thing, the voice both 
In Westminster Abbey and here 
Is tower and growlier than in liis 
shrieking glam days. What just 
about saved it for his Candle In 
The Wind funeral performance 
was his restraint — no false soul- 
aterisma, Junta balladeer, tiptoe- 
ing his way through awful lyrics, 
paying an almost Sinatra-like 
respect to a cheap but potent 
song And in Glasgow, Elton 
knelt down before most of his 
slow songs in exactly this way — 
negotiating his more limited 
range and giving as good a white- 
so ut performance as the very 
term allows. 



Elton storms Glasgow 

You get a glimpse of Elton 
John — while quietly (and , 
affectlagly) working hip way 
thrpugh such ballads as Don’t . 
Let The Sun Go Down On Me — , 
as a Cole Porter for the lqter . ... 
ages of Middle Britain; for, those 
who need songs to help them . 
slowly dim the light Even if his. 
ballad-powers are waning, no |. 
one could deny how well his , 
tunes have articulated the sub-, 
urban metophyBic. . , 

Look around you in the hall., 
lb hate this audience — fin* their 


versions oi 13 of the numbers 
(Simon does not himself appear in 
the show) proves that he is brilliant 
at absorbing and regenerating 
different musical styles, notably in 
Us do-wop pastiches and, even more 
importantly, in the salsa-infused 
numbers that dominate the score. 
And the long collaboration with the 
poet Derek Walcott ensures that 
Simon preserves his ability to drop 
a meaningless but beguilingly sung 
line of lyric deep into the conscious- 
ness. 

Yet his songs cannot disguise the 
fact that the show lacks both shape 
and climax. Even in the dramatically 
superior first half, Simon’B inability 
to write theatrically-focused music 
gives it a very distanced feel. The 
second half meanders terribly and 
needs cutting, and the show suffers 
from the lack of a theatrical ending. 

In making last-minute changes la 
his work, Simon is In a distin- 
guished company which extends 
back to Mozart But, as even Schu- 
bert and Brahms found, the transla- 
| tion from great songwriter to great 
composer for the theatre is not cnay. 


bad perms, for their quiet mur- 
muring of easy couplets — Is to 
hate a large section of humanity. 
Do so, if you wish. But you’d be 
a concrete slab not to be touched 
by the timeless spectacle of one 
singer, one song, one audience, 
fusing comfortably together. 

Problem being that the same 
masses get even more excited 
when the Bad Elton — the arse- 
waving, key-bashing Elton — lets 
loose, Someone should take Reg 
aside, and tell him in no uncer- 
tain terms: please don’t rock out 
any more. IPs not just that Elton 
seems to think that hammering 
lumps out of the Instrument with 
bis feet is a sign of R V B pas- 
sion, WhatiB worst Is simply how 
old, and tired, and forced It > . 
makes him look,, 

, : Yet it was goodhe ended with 
a ballad, and somehow honest- 
sounding when he dedicated 
Your Song to "all those of you , 
Who have supported pie over foe 
last few months’?, Can we allow, 
stinking.iich celebs, to share , . • 
sorrow over the deafo of ofoer 
stinking rich celebs? Yeah, why 
.not There’ll be a .universe where 
every one ofthem will be still j 
alive, after all. 



Turkey 

sandwich 
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CHRISTMAS TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smlth , 


T HE punishment for bigamy a 
not, as is commonly supposed, 
two mothers- in-law but two lurkgi 
In Coronation Street (ITV) Join, 
who is giving tie salesmen a sty 
flighty image, has toyed tit 
Deirdre’s finer feelings for month, 
though he has a wife, children nil 
turkey in the oven elsewhere. 

Not only did the wretched m 
have to force down two helpingsd 
everything on Christmas day, bi 
his ear was comprehend 
chewed by both women a* It 
ricocheted between them. As vein 
all asking ourselves today, was a 
worth it? 

Once upon a lime, if you wanted 
Christmas snow on TV, you u»i 
Lux flakes. Now we have Christas ) 
soaps, 

In EastEnders fBBCl) Grat 

not heeding or perhaps unders&ri Pietor “* Elder’s The Hattie Between Carnival And Lent (1559) 
ing his brother's grunts, (“Teil 'err mmm m m m m m mm 

The devil’s in the detail 

Tiffany a little black eye to maid| 

^ ie Meanwhile ^Aunt Sal »'i It's a Bruegel, but which one? Adrian Searle on the 
phoning her straying husband j family that spawned an industry of copyists 

’Arold: “Cockroaches avc mm r 


going for them than wot you f _ n PnPrPIC „ . , 
and Pat was stoutly repelliif ^r" E BRUEGELS art lunfiw- 
bailiffs: “Shut up or 111 punch yw I »*■ ™ er lf p 'f r Bruegel 
liffhts out!" * 1116 Elder ' Pteter Breughel the 

Brookside (Charnel 4) Ui J“> 

Crlmbo special aboul people <*» Elder (Uie younger 

names end in the sound -ec. ten *>• “J* and Uwir spellings 

used our Lindsey to btekitt *?“*•** the sltnbuuon of 
Jimmy into a Crimbo crime, Wk. J** 1 •» ,5* “" d h,S 

was saved by the sight of «pfc»\™.™. be «**»■ Them are copies, 
of Jackie and little Billy. PoroH'i tt* “ «W«. different versions 
local, dialogue: “You must bed g* ** gw '“dbyto workshop, 
your cake!” Ma , “ 0119 transcriptions, details 

It Is feared that Jacqui Dixon** ™ U P into completed paintings, 

tempU at artificial msemis* » ZTff T a"!? , t 

with a tuikey-baster have am* 

affected poultry sales. , Xf 5? ™ d ? ra ^ repr ^ 

Talking turkey, no Wrd seanri SR ° Kr Y llc9 “O 
safe on TV this year. Lea nn 5™™*^ 
bis bird, producing instant late J fi*™* '° okln « 
sandwich, Tbny sat on hla tbY 1 $! nk 
Christmas budgie and.lnTwiW question ,s by H,er- 

Ladles (BBC2J Clarissa mnftn A& ^,7" 

produced b seasonal sneedde ^ ^ p. ' u ®*'V !| 1 

chIU the blood. Her father g y “ I t e 

agahist ‘if eSSr’a^* 11 ® 1 S^^.^.todfsttn^lsh 
k®pt the hi 

hyde for three months so hew* ^ Brueghel . Then 

bury 11 on Christmas day. hi)* slrmmLL a* 10 drop **“ h 

Qnflrrasrt nnp fears by tWs cM* k B nf urnames oL the younger sons 

h£r&£ p’rpdujd- tCdhS' “T 

Christmas dinner for cholrbop* «rly on ftrhsps even he 

ffle^Krt^dpsirf ^.etoneofthefesBvestmet- 

There are no big Christinas siA jJJ to 8«t some respite from 

•^ssSsrst ss' irfaiase 

even a programme, Laromv-v tsoa it was L.‘, 


Christmas CBBCa.exptaW! 


reiti nlri nine Agrees below 
frrin'Jul . wa . e ** er drunk or auf T 


r~ _ * ul tter fane rnsu r* “ me from the Kunathis- slyest, craziest inventions, tus paint- me timer s copiousness ana inten- 

when you about . n? !? eunri * whictl contains tags have a wonderful tolerance of sity enters Jap> flower paintings, 
evaporatedffeat.wnen yuv mi , uhn, of ^ meifQ humfln ffllly ^ * the gBipe ^ Yet , t is always, to Pieter Bruegel 

onri White Minstrel? ^ hj s . best collection of they can be utferiy terrifying. His the Elder that we return. Asstudies 

; n^= n n, onowbalis, Mikhln 88 ln to world — and horrors did nqt. evince the belief in . of human nature, ratiier than fancy- 
■^ '^nnSfl Q flnd Demis R*H“S Dial hS!L m ? Unte<i 811 exhibition witches and devils that Bpawned dress peasants and ludicrous bucol- 
foftooned with Wry entir e family of Bosch’s paintmga For in the, mid- . ; ics, foey shp^v us something of 

SS!: and Wise survi^^ Ur 80 we can sort out 16th century, Antwerp was, like the ourselves. The past, in Pieter the 

’ j SeJi 1 U S!! 8from 0, fr Breughels. artist himpelf; worldly, mercantile ; Elder’s paintings,, has real presence. 
ex ?° su t w nerreotive , w# 4 ■ an al? 1 to help, but It and practical. The age of imaginary The children are still on foe ice. Thq 

fc*E £!! U8 ^' .monsters was on the wane and the 1 'hunters still trudge, home.through 


scum is wortli a visit for its perms- | 
nent collection alone. With die en- 
tire Bruegel dynasty on show, it is a 
unique opportunity to study the 
best — and wor9t — of the dynastic | 
family business. 

Sixteentli-century Antwerp, where 
the Bruegels worked, has been de- 
scribed as a factory of paintings- 
The Bruegel industry was hard at it 
more than 400 years ago, such was 
the demand for Pieter the Elder’s 
paintings. We might sniff at the 
modem repros and the Bruegel tat, 
but the age of mechanical reproduc- 
tion lias merely multiplied what was 
already big business. 

Lei’s get one thing straight 
Pieter Bruegel foe Elder was a mar- 
vellous artist. There is a wealth of 
details in his paintings. His Battle 
Between Carnival And Lent (1559) 
contains more than 230 figures: 
nuns, beggars, topers, idiots, 
dancers and revellers, the miser- 
able, the mad, the real and the 
ridiculous. The painting is as often 
allied with compassion as with the 
farcical, the tragicomic, the artist's 
morbid eye. The strength pf obser- 
vation In Bruegel’s painting Is allied 
with an equally precise evocation of 
atmosphere and weather, wintry 
lowlands and vertiginous alpine 
grandeur, autumn storms and the 
weather in the soul. 

Whether he was painting icicles 
and snot in a peasant's nostril, foie 
horrible suicide of Saul or a child 
spinning a top on the ice, Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder did it with convic- 
tion. He was magnificently, gener- 
ous, and magnanimous even in his 
slyest, craziest inventions. His paint- 
ings have a wonderful tolerance of 


If Pielc-r Bruegel wns n precursor 
of anyone, lei alone his sons and 
oilier Netherlandish followers, it is 
of the Goya of the Cnprichus and 
the Black Paintings. Like Francisco 
Goya, Pieler Bruegel foe Elder was 
a kind of realist of the madness of 
the world. 

The large, first version of his 
Tower Of Babel, with its consum- 
mate invention of a fictive, phantas- 
magorical architecture, could 
almost be a model for a real tower. 
Tlie Tower rises from a tilted plane. 
It seems, in fact, that the whole 
world is horribly skewed. When 
Pieter the Younger copied the paint- 
ing he levelled it out 

That was the trouble with Pieter 
the Younger: he tidied up his la- 
ther's works when he copied them, 
making them more mundane and 
less convincing, providing spuriouB, 
niggling detail to what waa already 
consummate and complete. Pieter 
the Elder painted his paintings; 
Pieter the Younger illustrated them 
in paint, which is a different thing. 


P IETER the Younger was, by 
all accounts, a bit of a disaster, 
financially aa well as artisti- 
cally, although some of his paintings 
give us glimpses of alternate ver- 
sions and lost works by his father- 
Jan the Elder (the younger son) 
was less slavish and niggling than 
his brother, and had artistic influ- 
ences apart from his father (who 
had died when Jan was one year 
old). Jan became a friend of Rubens, 
and his work reflects a kind of 
Rubensian steely light and muscu- 
larity. He was also a consummate 
flower-painter. It was a lesser art 
than his father's, but magnificent 
none the less. Something of Pieter 
the Elder's copiousness and inten- 
sity enters Japh flower paintings. 

Yet it is always, to Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder that we return. As, studies 
of human nature, rather than fancy- 
dress peasants and ludicrous bucol- 
ics. they show us something of 


exposure...; 

As: ifoq.rpercsp 
“We haye become 
era; I’m . a bit pf a j 




ere warm). The mu-. 


I real horrors of the Inquisition ui foe 
rest of Europe, along with wars, 
plagues and famines, ahqwed> dif- 
ferent kbit) of hep t- and Bruegel 
knew what it looked like. ... 


Sex and sensibility 


'hunters still trudge, home, through 
foe snow. TT^e magpie still flies. . . 

Bruegel:. A Family Of Painters pram 
Antwerp, KunsthlstoHschps . 
Museum, Vienna, till April 1 4 


CINEMA 

Richard Williams 

/ T HAS all the virtues of a classic 
British costume drama. A dead- 
on sense of period. Locations that 
send you out into the London 
streets with freshly peeled eyes. 
Clothes so exquisite they make you 
want to go shopping, Whnt a sur- 
prise. then, that we emerge from 
The Wings of the Dove thinking 
mostly about sex, 

Sex and Henry James? Hardly 
the most natural of partners. For 
James, fictive sex was in the head, 
and unexpressed. Yet the latest at- 
tempt to transfer his prose to the 
cinema screen reaches its conclu- 
sion with the year's, perhaps the 
decade's, most powerful piece of 
grown-up sex on celluloid, an act so 
emotionally shocking — raw, tear- 
ful, unresolved — and so central to 
the story that, like a black hole in 
the cosmos, it seems to pull every 
bit of the film’s matter into itself. 

To record that the sex in question 
involves Helena Bonham Carter 
mfiy make it sound even less likely. 
But among ilk- many qualities of 
Inin Softiey's film is its transforma- 
tion uf Bonham Carter from a tire- 
some little suit in period costume to 
n romantic figure of complexity nnd 
conviction. And still in period cos- 
tume. 

As Kate Croy, the daughter of a 
ruined family who attempts to 
marry her lover off to a dying Amer- 
ican heiress, Bonham Carter domi- 
nates the film, moving between 
watchfulness mid abandon with a 
skill that commands our sympathy, 
even against the groin of her ac- 
tions. Although it would hardly have 
been possible without the work of 
Softley and his screenwriter, Hoa- 
sein Ain ini, her performance de- 
pends for its power on her own 
intellectual grasp of moral ambigu- 
ity, and an ability to translate it into 
something that foe camera can see. 

Amini and Softley — the director 
of Back beat, the well-regarded Bea- 
tie-lilstory film, and of the poorly re- 
ceived Hackers — take many 
liberties with James's story. The de- 
cision to move its period from 1902 
to 1910 allows them, through the 
use of less constricting women’s 
clothes, to hint at more modern pat- 
terns of thought and behaviour. 

Kate, in particular, is a figure 
alienated from her surroundings, 
Her mother is dead; her father 
(Michael Gambon) fa a derelict She 
is taken Up by her Aunt Maude 
(Charlotte Rampling) on the under- 
standing that she will never again 
see her father or her lover, Merton . 
Denaher (Linus Roache), a hand- 


some journalist of shallow ideals 
and shallower fortune. Launched 
into London society, she is steered 
towards an eligible landowner. Lord 
Mark (Alex Jennings). 

But this is a surprisingly dark 
film, and one of its subjects is the 
humiliation of the British aristo- 
cracy, That, and an investigation of 
the human heart. Both themes are 
quickened by the arrival of Millie 
Theale (Alison Elliott) — beautiful, 
virtuous, wealthy and doomed. 
“She’s the world's richest orphan." 
Lord Mark tells Kate, glimpsing the 
possibility of his own salvation. But 
when Millie falls for Densher, Kate 
senses a different outcome. 

The film's Kate is less ruthless 
than the novel's, not so driven by 
cold materialism. Her father's fail- 
ure lies behind her refusal lo man y 
Densher in poverty: we sec how siiL- 
might have come to believe that fat<* 
can be purely a matter of willpower. 
Since her friendship with Millie is 
genuine, she is able to persuade- us 
— and her lover, who is given a per- 
fect veneer of lightweight sincerity 
by Roache — that h^r ncIkmik- is 
aimed at serving the general giwti 

Virtually all the dialogue is 
freshly created, and Dunham 
Carter’s demotic asperity omirasK 
well willi Roadie's amiable jKissivily 
and Elliott's serene goedtu-ss. ln-s 
liny acts on all three in a second half 
set largely in Venice, when- tin* at- 
mosphere of indulgence and decay 
nourishes the narrative. 

'Hie makers have removed some 
uf James's characters (such as 
Kate's widowed sister) along with 
his daisy-chains of subordinate 
clauses, but the remaining minor 
parts are well served. Rampling's 
hauteur is at maximum wattage as 
she places a necklace at her niece's 
throat: "Try Lo look as If you’ve 
worn it all your life." And as Susie 
Stringham, the heiress's compan- 
ion, Elizabeth McGovern reminds 
us that she would once have made 
an equally distinguished Millie. 

Eduardo Scrra’s cinematography, 
John Beard's design nnd Sandy 
Powell's costumes create a ravish- 
ing look that; never obscures the 
film's intelligence, nor masks its 
willingness to ask hard questions hi 
a way more familiar from other 
kinds of cinema, 

“So that's why you wanted me to 
come to Venice," Densher blurts 
out "For her.” “For her," Kate 
replies. "And for ub.” In that mo- 
ment, they could be — well* who? 
Bogart and Gloria Grahame, per- 
haps, In Nick Ray’s ln A Lonely 
Place. A pair of lovers trapped by 
their own device, existing beyond 
time and place. Some costume 
drama, then, Some film. 


w 
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jCIasa act . . . Alison Elliott as Millie arid H^lena BOoham Carter as 
Kate Croy Hn Thie Wings Of Tlie EN>ve 



G iorgjo strehler. who 

has died aged 76, was the 
founder of Italy's longest 
running theatre company, the Pic- 
colo Tealro of Milan, and consid- 
ered one of Europe's major post-war 
theatre dii-ectors. 

It was a cruel twist o£ fate that the 
vicissitudes of recent years concern- 
ing his management of the Piccolo 
which had driven him to resignation 
at the end of 1996 should result in 
him dying just as lie had won his 
battle with bureaucracy and cleared 
his name over charges of misusing 
European Union funds. He was re- 
hearsing a new production of 
Mozart's Cosi Fan Tutte with which 
he wns to inaugurate the new Pic- 
colo the.nl re he had waited more 
than 20 years to sec- built. 

Strehler, born in Barcola on the 
outskirts of Trieste, gave up univer- I 
sity studies early and went to Milan 1 
to study acting, making his stage 
debut in 1943. But he was more in- 
terested in directing, which he then 
studied in Geneva. It whs there that, 
nt the age of 26, he was invited by the 
distinguished Italian actor, Renzo 
Ricci, to direct him in Camus's 
Caligula. He returned to Italy in 
1946 to direct for the company of ac- 
tress Evi Maltagliati in Desire Under 
The Elms and Therese Raquln. In 
1947, he set up the Piccolo company 
with Paolo Grassi, with whom he 
shared similar ideals of theatre. 

Their professional relationship 
had Its ups and downs over 30 
years: in the 1960s Strehler left the 
Piccolo and formed a private com- 
pany, but the prodigal son returned 
a year later. When it was Grassi’s 
turn to Leave, to take over La Scala 
opera house, It was Strehler who felt 
the break most. 

The original Piccolo Teatro 
opened with Streliler's production 
of Corley's Lower Depths. It was 
truly “piccolo” in size but from the 
start attracted full houses. Only at 
the end of that first season did 
Strehler stage Goldoni's Servant Of 
Two Masters, or Ariecchino as it Is 
known to Italian audiences. "We 
didn't think there'd be much inter- 
est in it," Strehler said. “For me it 


Strehler In a 1980s rehearsal for Piccolo students of Goldoni’s Servant Of T\vo Masters 


was like an exercise in style, an ex- 
ploration of the comiuedia deli arte, 
which neither I nor the actor who 
was my first Harlequin, Marcello 
Moretti, knew much about." It was 
to become the most famous Italian 
production of all time. 

Goldoni, along with Shakespeare, 
Chekhov and, above all, Brecht, were 
the dramatists with whom Strehler 
is most associated. After that Drst 
"exercise'' of Ariecchino in 1947, 
each time he revived It over the 
years he brought a new approach to 
the play. He also succeeded in 
bringing many Goldonian biograph- 
ical touches to his production of the 
Venetian dramatist's plays. In Le 
Barufle Chiozotte he showed a feel- 
ing for the cares of the fishermen 
and their women in Chioggia which 
highlighted Goldoni’s own social 
awareness. Strehler's best Goldoni 
was the Country Life trilogy. 

Although Strehler never toured 
the' trilogy abroad, word of it had 
reached London and Laurence 
Olivier sent Ken Tynan to Italy to 


meet Strehler. I was roped in as in- 
terpreter. Al a certain point, while 
Ken and I discussed which accent 
might be given to the country folk, 
Strehler asked me what we were 
talking about. I told him. He ex- 
ploded: "I don’t understand English 
and you expect me to worry about 
accent! Tell Olivier I’m flattered to 
be asked but he can forget about it." 

Strehler never directed in Eng- 
lish but he worked well in French 
and German. He had a special rela- 
tionship with Brecht, whose plays 
he introduced to Italy, often provok- 
ing fury in the climate of cold-war 
Italian politics. His production of 
Life Of Galileo, In particular, caused 
Vatican protests, but it played to 
packed houses. A few weeks before 
Brecht's death in 1956, he was pre- 
sent at the Piccolo for Strehler’s 
first staging of The Threepenny 
Opera, which he said was better 
than his own production. 

He was married to the Austrian 
actress Andrea Jonasson. 

Michael Billington adds: It was 


Streliler's work at the Paris Odcon 
in the 1980s that showed lie was nne 
of the Hire's master-magicians. The 
Theatre de I'Euroix- was both an 
idealistic, cross-fruullcr vent ure and 
a framework for some of Streliler's 
finest productions, in particular 
Shakespeare's The Tempest, 
Corneille's L'lllusiou and, of course. 
Goldoni's Ariecchino. 

As a director, he was a tireless 
perfectionist, not to say something 
of an autocrat. I once watched him 
at work on L’Ulusion and couldu'i 
believe how often he jumped up on 
stage to demonstrate his ideas to 
the actors. But, whatever his meth- 
ods, Strehler had a humanist belief 
in the theatre ns a mornl force and 
as a practical metaphor of an ideal 
Europe — "a Europe”, as he once 
said, “of diversity and particularity”. 

John Francis Lane 

Giorgio Strehler, theatre director, 
bornAugust14, 1921;dled 
December 25, 1997 


Legacy of the samurai 


Toshiro Mifune 

r HE powerful, athletic and 
handsome Toshiro Mifune, 
who has died aged 77, was the 
engine-room of 16 of Akira 
Kurosawa’s pictures, and be- 
cause of them became the best- 
known Japanese actor outside 
Japan. The popularity of 
Kurosawa, the most celebrated 
of nil Japanese film directors in 
the Westi probably derives from 
his films’ greater proximity to 
.American films than those of his 
contemporaries. 

The partnership between 
Kurosawa and Mifune began in 
1948 and lasted until 1965 
when there was a falling out, the 
reason for which both always re- 
fused to discuss. 

Born to Japanese parents in 
Tsingtao, China, Mifirne served 
! in (lie Japanese army during the 
second world war. He then en- 
tered the Toho film studio and 
was given a small part in Kajiro 
Yamamoto’s The Foolish Times 


(1946). But it was Kurosawa's 
Drunken Angel (1948) that 
made Mifune a star. He played a 
young gangster who comes to a 
doctor’s surgery one night to 
have a bullet removed, but is 
discovered to baveTB. Although 
Kurosawn’s first Important film 
has been compared with the 
Italian Neo-Realists, it comes 
closer to a Warner Bros' gang- 
ster film of the 1930s, the James 
Cagney role being taken by 
MUune. 

Rashomon (1950), the first 
Japanese film to be shown 
widely in the West, saw Mifune 
playing a cynical bandit who kills 
n samurai and rapes his wife. At 
the subsequent trial, the inci- 
dent is described in four con- 
flicting versions, demonstrating 
the subjective nature of truth. 

(It became a Paul Newman 
Western, The Outrage, in 1064.) 

In 1954 Mifune gave his most 
famous perfoiuance in 
Kurosawa’s universally ac- 
claimed The Seven Samurai 
(which would spawn The 



Tbshiro Mifune: multi-talented 

Magnificent Seven in 1960). As 
the wild, loud-mouthed would- 
be samurai, he revealed what an 
extraordinary actor he was, 
ranging from slapstick comedy 
to pathos. When he is unmasked 
as a farmer’s son and not a noble- 
man as he claimed, he delivers 
an unforgettably emotional 
speech to the warriors. ' 

Mifune was most often seen 
and appreciated as a samurai, 
whether the Japanese Macbeth 
in Throne Of Blood (1957), srild 
to beTS Eliot’s favourite film, ' 


grotesquely humorous in The 
Hidden Fortress (1058), or 
splendidly heroic in Yojimho 
(1961) for which he won the 
best actor prize in Venice. 
(Yojimbo became A Fistful Of 
Dollars with Clint Eastwood.) 

The last film Mifune made for 
Kurosaiwa, Red Beard (1965), 
won him another acting award at 
Venice. 

Mifune was never as impres- 
sive for other directors. 

Although he could barely speak 
English, he appeared in a num- 
ber of US-produced films In the 
1060s and 1970s, In which lit- 
tle UBe was made of his talent. 
The one decent role he had in 
the West was as a Japanese naval 
commander stranded on a 
Pacific atoll In John Boorman's 
Hell In The Padfic (1969). 

But to see the best of Toshiro 
Mifune, who is survived by two 
sons, one has .tp'go back to die' 
Kurosawa films and jila dynamic 
jpresence In diem. 


'Ronald Bergari ' • 1 


Tpshlro Mifune! actor, born April 1 . 1 
1920; died December 24, 1997 


Gentle art of 
a fine satirist 


Juzo Itami 



J UZO ITAMI, the film fc&f 
who revitalised the Japua 
film industry in the 1980s with b 
biting social satires, has commit 
suicide, aged 64. He did so byjnp 
ing off the roof of the eight-starq 
building in Tukyo where hehsdt 
offices. He leaves two soaundi 
widow, Nobuko Miyamoto, theft 
of most of his films. 

It was she who influenced h 
husband's constant use of stn; 
women characters, coroparaim 1 . 
rare in films by male Japanese fa 
tors, who traditionally seeftomes:- 
victims. Itami also mocked hilte. 
taboo subjects, and entered ar-i 
that even put his life in danger. 

In 1992, a few days after the j* 
miere of The Gentle Art Of 
esc Extortion aka Gangster's ill* 
(Minbo No China), a satire of ib 
yakuza, the crime syndicate, hisb- 
and neck were slashed with a be 
by fivu members of the yatm' 
won't be giving up," Itami «p: 
from Ills hospital bed. 

On his recovery, he refused to 1 ' 
silenced, and look part in a wise 
protection programme. (In 19&- 
at lackers were convicted and sent* 
prison.) His defiance of tiler yflfa- 
culininali'd in his Will and final 
Women Of I lit? Police Proled- 
Pmgraninu? (Mnnitai No 0c 
1997). about ail actress (Miyafo- 
plnecd under guard after she r 
nesses a murder while under tho- 
fi-om the perpetrators. In- 
nately, it failed at the box-office 
.luxe Itami, born in Kyoto, 
descendant of samurai and the*’, 
of Mnnsnkti Itami, a pioneer JajETi 
esc film director. However, it to 
him until his MRh birthday 
attempting to emulate his m 
Previously, hr had been a 
writer and actor, appearing ® 
Hollywood epics, 55 Days At r® 1 
( 1 963) and I nrd Jim (1965V. 

His first film ns director J- 

I- unernl (1984), n black comedy 

pled with richly-drawn character 
Tnmptipn (1986) was one 
first films that began an 
tionnl fad of “meals on reels ■ 
of a truck driver CTsutoniu l* 
zaki). who pulls In for a h»« »' 
wayside noodle shop nin w 
widowed Tnmpopo (M^ 
Finding the food uneatable, w: 
to help her turn the 
the best restaurants in the j 

A gastronomic comedy J 

manners, it satirised J®P an ^ ^ "■ 
mores in a series Of vignette*, 
called it a “hoodie' Western . 

Even more of a tnjjmi® t , . 
Taxing Woman Q987) , 

life of an eager-beaver taWj 
(Miyamoto). The d etall ® d Ly ; 

tion of the heroine’s profe^-V. 

obsessive as in Robert fL, ■ 

Pickpocket, but to 

film also demonstrated 1 

ent in moving from c ° rne ~L ^ i 
realism of the gaiigs^ 11 ! 0 ^’ ! 

harsh to tender moments. , 
Unfortunately, a b *®£. «#< ; 

■ led the director into « ! 
tion of formula arid 8l toore be : 
tional narrative structure* 
film, licked ***$£■%#' 
■prise of those of the i 

was the bright new j 

Japariese'cirierna. 
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Bitter fruits of diplomacy 


Nick Cohen 

Hostage to History: Cyprus from 
the Ottomans to Kissinger 
by Christopher Hitchens 
v4rso178pp£13 

H enry kissinger is best 

remembered for minting the 
dirty old man's maxim that 
power is a great aphrodisiac. If you 
wish to recall instead the hundreds 
of thousands who died as a result of 
his acts of commission and omis- 
sion in Cambodia, Vietnam, East 
Timor, Bangladesh. Cyprus and 
Chile, you run the risk of being 
called an old leftic and of having to 
live with the resultant social dis- 
grace. In New York. Kissinger’s 
place in respectable society is so se- 
cure that the city's leading Jewish 
organisation could ask him, without 
irony, to present its 1997 Humanitar- 
ian of the Year award to Rupert 
Murdoch, of all people, in London, 
tiie equally forgetful Tony Blair re- 
ceived Kissinger in Downing SU’eel 
last yew. The old statesman gave 
his young disciple the benefit of his 

The band that 
runs and runs 

Russell Davies 

The Bealles: Sgl Pepper 
ty Allan F. Moore 
Cambridge 1 10pp 
| C24.95 (hbK); E7 .95(pbk) 

lt jT IMS 20 years ago today" are 
1 I the first words sung on the Bea- 
ds' album Sgt Poppers Umcly 
Hearts Club Band, and now more 
[nan 30 years have passed since its 
issue in 1967. The sense of throw- 
back already implied by the record 
has been easily outdistanced by 
I wy; yet this odd collection of 
s °ng8, showing off its creators in 
sateen Ruritanian uniforms, is still 
seen as a living thing. 

Much effort has been expended 
°ver the years in trying to deter- 
mine whether Pepper can claim a 
r *al artistic unity. Critical apprehen- 
sion and even guilt were involved 
; * iere '- we glorifying a clever but 
essentially fraudulent piece of sales- 
manship? Have the gaudy Peter 
tow artwork, the elision of one 
n 8 mto the next and — a pioneer- 
ing piece of bravado — the printed- 
1 lyrics persuaded us to call a 
i ra 8bag a suite? 

i don t believe this was a problem, 
ither way, for listeners at the time, 

, Beatles certainly 

.^Proceedings by stating 
thn ^ ep P er s Band", nobody 

£ 2 * « than “ " b ™e" 
ihouS^F? any more we 

nanv^w*. Cleese and com- 
contemporaries, as 

^ ^ CIr -' 
anHnnfu .^ ea > reminiscent of 
S m n ^ name9 and their pack- 
PouSl r? r 9? 1 ^ ^owneb Cont- 
ort Mint Balls and so 

to but- 

ally Jij Bepperis opener actu- 
bre^w^? to My the Beaties^ 

Ir 0m ^ough ironic quotes 
dem eanour that 


geopolitical wisdom. Tliey had met in 
New York and were ''friends”, said a 
Downing Street spokesman. 

Christopher Hitchens takes as his 
epigraph Milan Kundera's warning 
that "the struggle of man against 
power is the struggle of memory 
against forgetting". He has updated 
his history of the 1974 Turkish inva- 
sion of Cyprus, and I doubt new 
readers will forget it in a hurry. 
Hitchens does not deny that ethnic 
tensions between the Greek major- 
ity and the island's Turks existed, 
but shows, devastatingly, how they 
were heightened and exploited by 
outside powers who agreed on one 
particular only: the views of the peo- 
ples of Cyprus were an irrelevance. 

First in the post-war imperial play- 
ground were the British, keen, as al- 
ways, to divide and rule. “Harold 
Macmillan [Foreign Secretary in 
1954] was urging us to stir up the 
Turks in order to neutralise Greek 
agitation," a civil servant recorded. 
And stir them up we — or rather 
they — did by allowing neo-fascist 
Turkish parties to organise while 
Greek Cypriot parties were banned. 


and by leaving Tlirkish terrorists 
unprosecuted. The standard FO 
view — last seen in all its glory in 
Bosnia — is that it is impossible for 
different peoples to live together, 
and all we can hope for is a “level 
killing field". But. as Hitchens points 
out, there was little ethnic tension in 
Cyprus until the British encouraged 
its growth. 

The British left Cyprus with an 
unworkable constitution and handed 
the imperial burden to the United 
States. America had two interests: 
to keep Greece and Ttirkey in Nato; 
and to assuage its paranoid fears 
that a quasi-independent Cyprus 
under Archbishop Makarios could 
somehow be a Mediterranean Cuba. 
US policy was to support Greek ex- 
tremists opposed to Makarios and 
more than wilting to massacre Turks. 
Tensions between the Greeks and 
Turks were, inevitably, inflamed and 
partition became the US's favoured 
solution. In 1964, when the Greek 
ambassador to Washington told 
President Johnson that partition 
was unacceptable, the leader of the 
free world showed his respect for 


democracy by replying: “Flick your 
parliament and your constitution. 
America is an elephant, Cyprus is a 
flea. Greece is a flea. If these two 
fleas continue itching the elephant, 
they may just get whacked by the 
elephant's trunk, whacked good.” 

In 1967 the Greek colonels seized 
power with American support. 
Hitchens details US involvement in 
the Greek fascist plans to assassi- 
nate Makarios. “Christian” Greek 
Cyprus was to be united with main- 
land Greece, and if that meant the 
colonels had to appease the US by 
allowing the Turks to take the par- 
tially Turkish North then so be it 

After 1968 Kissinger protected a 
junta whose supporters had funded 
Richard Nixon's campaign, and sup- 
ported its coup against Makarios. 
As Greek chauvinists tried to take 
control, Kissinger switched sides 
and said the Turkish community in 
Cyprus needed “a greater degree of 
autonomy". Ankara understood “tire 
signal" and invaded. 

Civilians were butchered and 
thousands were driven from their 
homes as partitioned Cyprus was 
ethnically cleansed. The raping of 
Greek women was so widespread 
the Orthodox Church felt com- 
pelled to relax its prohibition on 
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abortion. Hitchens does not mini- 
mise the suffering of the Turks, but 
shows that partition has not brought 
them happiness. Northern Cyprus 
is a gangster state symbolised by 
Asll Nadir: rich, criminal and a cor- 
rupter of politicians. 

Now Britain has a labour govern- 
ment which will have to deal with 
the unresolved Cyprus question. I 
might hope Robin Cook will read 
Hitchens and learn from him. But 
there is little room for optimism. 
Kissinger persuaded the last Labour 
government to renege on Britain's 
Ireaty obligations to protect Cyprus. 
British troops looked on while civil- 
ians were massacred. James Cal- 
laghan and Roy Hattersley bowed to 
Kissinger's demand to deport Turks 
seeking sanctuary in a British base 
to Turkey — even though they were 
desperate to return lo their homes 
in "Greek" Cyprus. Many amis 
were twisted to stop the Commons 
Cyprus Committee condemning 
Callaghan for his "profoundly de- 
pressing lack of initiative”. 

Now that another unombarrass- 
able Labour leader is once again 
fawning over the old monster, we 
should perhaps reflect that Kis 
singer, for once, nearly gol it right. 
Power is a great amnesiac. 



[Die Beatles in 1067, the year of Sgt* Pepper arid Magical Mystery Tour 


was put over in ' a stirringly non- 
matching musical idiom — not con-' 
fitting or cabling, but McCartney's 
top-of-th e-range rock 'n' roll holler,' 
against snarling guitars. 


“rear Sgt Pepper, as-we understand 
him to be ("the act you've known for 
ati these yeara 1 ), is ^When I'm. Sixty^ 
Four" — much despised, to this day, ' 
by rock-pop specialists, but eagerly 


Rather sweetly, the Beatles pro 1 ' seized on in' 1967 by 'the student 



a 1 Bututuueeu io 

spealr Wou ld no longer 

-^!5L^thelr behalf. And all thia 


ceeded to follow best' Bhowbiz prac- 
tice 1 by placing 1 second on the bill 
their most vulnerable item — 
avowedly so, with Bingo, long the ' 
target' of 1 cant-sing jibes, craving 
Indulgence (TU try not to sing out 
of key"). That song over, the Pepper- 
Ish audience-consciouenesB of the 
album was abruptly: dropped, not to 
be referred to again Until "Being 
For the Benefit of Mr Kite" revived' 
it in ah' even more (verbally) archaic 
style, famously borrowed from 1 a 
poster. »' 

Theiohly sdngon : the album that" 
might belong to the repertoire of 1 it 


jazz-band in ' which 1 was playing.- : 
Within a month, we^wet-t repro- 
ducing the f, new"tune,bass d&riilfet 
knd all: (our arranger,' happily, is 
pow professor of rtriisic at Liverpool 
university), though I believe we 
were privately disappointed fn the 
Beaties fof havirig issued sdmething ' 
We could mimic* Interestingly, it 
turned out that- ah early version of 
“Sixty-Four*' had Men their Cavern 
Club stand-by number whenever' 
the electricity failed f- and a severe 
drop In voltage was precisely what it 
now produced on record: : ' 1 

Allan F Moore's natty volume suf- 


r 'PHOTO: ApPLE CO|R|P LYd 

fera from being the first in tjie long 
Music Handbook series' to treat a 
“popular sorig”, 1 so' that a good, deal 
of elaborate ' justification feraefty 
sociological) has to' take plftce before 
he gets down : ty the disc, Itself. 
Whfen he does,' Ue meets a difficulty 
in identifying tyirtlculfcr passages in 
term’s of choruses or bar' numbers,' 
so irregular are many of the songs; 
biit thi9 he solves sensibly by fi ring 
CD' timings insteadLHavty^ brought 
the CD specifically for the purpose 
of following him,' I must say it’s the ; 
wbtet example I've it|Ct : of ' that'; 
technolog/s notorious tendency to ' 
imposes 'dried-out, detached feel on ' 
mufeic that had felt'vrarmly brgrinlt 
on vinyl. 1 

One could wish that 'Mbtirfc' 'had 
been lesfs assiduous in 'feeding up' 
previous accounts of these songs. 


What he himst-U ihiuk-* i*u. oi'u-u l 
sinks iindi-r tin- wight nf wliai Mill- 
(lli'li Ml, Mi -Hits or Marl tonaltl 
written. Hi- als«i | m - t~i ii-i ii< a punii 
li-ssly mollifying line on iln- ilniK i 
iimli-iit ui tin- album. L an w nm 
finally a>lmi1 lluil oven if iln- iulaiit ! 
Julian Lennon iliit fvii*n»l Liny | 
in tin- sky with iliuimiilils. th<- j 

ul that nauii' vemaiiis ;i tuur-^iiwU-'-. 
u-xl rat Iho poivepui.il i-fh-et'. ul 
LSD? 

Some ixunts gathered in from 
elsewhere feel weighty. The critic 
who drew a parallel wi)li UliulVThe 
Waste Lind was certainly on lo 
something, and not just because of 
the strong elements of cut-and- paste 
in both productions. Commentators 
Insisting on the relentless British- 
ness of Pepper have made n good 
point: I remember being disturbed 
that one grandchild in “Sixty Four" 
was called Chuck. It sounded jar- 
ringly American, though "chuck" is 
a Lancashire term of endearment. 

Moore is at his strongest on the 
musical architecture of the songs, 
where he secm9 better able to trust 
himself. The attention he draws to 
Rifrgo Starr's underrated contribu- 
tion is most welcome, and his alert- 
ness to stray remarks, both verbal 
arid - musical, suggests that he's 
been listening on an excellent pur 
of headphones. Indeed, a growing 
'attraction of Beatles productions by 
1967,waS their exoskeletal tendency, 
jwith some bories of production — 
p aunt-in a, laughter, instructions — 
showing through autobiographically.. 

Anyone interested m 'assessing 
What is valuable about popular son# 
will wish to get to grips with this 


book, Jthough not for tfie sake of Ira 1 
final partgraph: “And so.Withtliese 1 
intentionally vague pointers toward^ 
a whole new contextuaUsation, It 
seems to raq ftyit Sgt Pepper wfil, In- 
deed, grow to cbzqmand that space; 
between Schpepberg and Wa ; voice 
and, in so doing, will confirm the 
(jamming of that mainstream, mark- 
ing the paradigmatic shift towards a 
more' flexible; ’less guiJt-ridden ap- 
propriation and utilisation of musl- . 
ral materials;" •; .. • - • . ' • 

: Those words may harmonlsri well 
witli tlie expectations of the syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press, , 
but as a conclusion to a book of tills ; 
kind they are rather less appealing 
titan the nonsense in Sgt Pepper’s 
run-out groove. ' 
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Poetry 


Robert Potts 


Bestiary* by Hsian Du nmora 
(Bloodaxe, £0.9B) 


■ MWHEN a shop owner is de- 
Iflf scribed, almost off-handedly, 
in the phrase "His would be the last 
face that saw them / before an ab- 
duction", you know you are in chilly 
territory. 

Heten Dunmore is a poet who re- 
lies on a quiet potency of image or 
phrase rather than any unusual 
stylistic or metrical technique', in 
this suite of pieces, in which the 
beasts described are within us 
rather than without, this is fre- 
quently successful. The poems en- 
compass the costly human denial of 
such darkness — "and what we can- 
not help wanting / we banish — the 
barn yawn, the cow breath, / the 
stickiness we come from". 


The Invisible Mender, by Sarah 
Maguire {Capo, £7) 


S ARAH MAGUIRE'S poem "Spilt 
Milk", from Iter first collection, 
is still one of my favourite poems on 
fellatio and adultery, and in The In- 
visible Mender she is still an erotic 
writer, albeit more unsettlingly than 
most. 

This new volume is preoccupied 
by exclusion and inclusion — pris- 
ons, class, territory, caste, gentler 
— and retains a sense that in sexunl 
connection people, however briefly, 
conic together (so to speak). Sensi- 
tively illuminates the fugitive, the 
dispossessed and the diseased. 


The Vigil, by C K Williams 
(Bloodaxe, E7.9B) 


|i| MfLLlAfrlS is an undeniably 
Ir If great and original writer, his 
long-lined poems wrestle and nag at 
their subjects, sinewy, tightening — 
they are not “emotion recollected in 
tranquillity'* but acts of recognition, 
memory, realisation. The conversa- 
tional tone disguises the moral and 
psychological journeys undertaken, 
in which every nervy qualification is 
actually the mind stripping itself 
down to honesty, or buried guilt 
being exercised and exorcised. 


A Bird's Idea of Flight, by David 
Harsent (Faber, £7.99) 


D AVID HARSENT has been 
working with long sequences, 
dream poems, and narratives for 
some time now, and A Bird's Idea Of 
Flight is a unified volume, elliptical, 
mystical, teasing. The style is en- 
gaging: confidently conversational, 
smart in its half- or quarter-rhymes, 
enjoying and highlighting acciden- 
tal homophonies. 

In other words, it's very much 
like reading Paul Muldoon. This 
isn’t a criticism, but it is a problem, 
because Muldoon’s terrifyingly bril- 
liant architecture is always going to 
dwarf die little churches built by 
others. 



Janies Salter . . . writes wonderfully of a world few of his readers will have known photo, uhdagirvim 

Fighter pilot, novelist, womaniser 


John Mortimer 

Burning the Days 
by James Salter 
Harvill 32Gpp£)7 

S COTT FITZGERALD never 
overcame his sense of guilt at 
not having fought in die first 
world war. Novelist James Salter, 
once a boy soldier in white trousers 
and a shako, the impeccable uniform 
of West Point, became a fighter 
pilot. The experience was clearly 
profound. Nothing else in the long 
and, on the whole, enviable life 
chronicled in this book — the fre- 
quent love affairs with invariably 
beautiful women; the film scripts 
and novels and trips to Some, Paris 
and Hawaii; the meetings with Fel- 
lini and Irwin Shaw — seems to 
compare to the excitement of spin- 
ning through the air and chasing 
MiG fighters out of Korean skies. In 
his account of these battles Salter’s 
prose, always beautifully controlled, 
crackles and bursts into flame: 

“It was not duty, it was desire. 
Duty would not search with such 
aridity in the waning light, coming 


down the river one last time, the 
earth already in darkness that was 
rising slowly, like a tide, the heav- 
ens being the last to go. A strange 
high sound begins in the ear- 
phones: gun-laying radar. Along the 
river a final time. Near its mouth the 
darkened earth begins to light up, 
first in one place and then another, 
like a city come to iife. Soon the 
entire ground is flashing. They are 
firing at us far below. Black shell- 
bursts, silent, appear around us, 
some showing an unexpected red 
core. It was victory we longed for 
and imagined. You could not steal or 
be given it No man on earth was 
rich enough to buy it and it was 
worth nothing. In the end it was 
worth nothing at all." 

Salter writes wonderfully of a 
world most of his readers will never 
have known, the nearness of death, 
the companionship of brother offi- 
cers and tlie intoxication of battle. If 
this account had been written by an 
English airman It would be more 
self-ridiculing and sprinkled with 
jokes. Salter’s prose is hardly a vehi- 
cle for jokes. 

And yet at the end of the book, 


when he is an old man coming home 
from a restaurant with his wife and 
friends, and they light the fire and 
read aloud from their favourite 
books, while* the others choose Joyce, 
or Tolstoy. or Robert Service, .lames 
Salter picks the closing, iwtriotic 
speech in Nogl Coward’s Cavalcade. 
Unlike any' contemporary English 
writer, he proliably read it without 
sending it up. 

But, from all the elegant writing, 
a great deal is missing. Salter not 
only does not tell us what the Korean 
war was for, he gives us no real in- 
sight into what he thought of it at 
the time. Did he flunk about noth- 
ing but flirting with the speed uf 
sound, the eccentricities of the old 
flyers and the terror of seeing the 
fuel gauge drop to nought nt 30,000 
feet? Did he worry about the point 
and purpose of the killing? 

There are similar expanses of 
uncharted territory. He becomes a 
film writer, successful enough to 
stay In the beat hotels anti sail 
across the Atlantic, but we don’t 
hear about the films or whether he 
enjoyed or hated writing them. He 
gets married and has four children, 


Travels with my angst 



Andrew Motion 

Selected Letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Edited by Ernest Mehew 
Yale eoapp £19.95 

/ N OCTOBER 1893, a little over a 
year before he died at the age of 
44, Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to 
his friend George Meredith: "For 14 
years I have not had a day's real 
health. I have wakened sick and 
gone to bed weary; and I have done, 
my work unflinchingly." It waq a 
brave confession — not. least 
because it ran the risk of making, 
"work” sound like mere labour. In 
fact, one of the most engaging, 
things about Stevenson’s fiction is 
its quick tightness — its way fin 
Treasure Island, Kidnapped, Dr 
Jekyll And Mr Hyde, pre-eminently) . 
of turning deep questions info rip- 
ping yarns; of giving us unforget- 
table individuals while investigating 
psychological types. 

The same is true of his letters. 


This selection, which contains 
around 300 of the nearly 3,000 that 
Ernest Mehew haa already printed 
in his magnificent eight-volume edi- 
tion (published in 1994-95), shows 
his brilliance sparkling on every 
page. As in the fiction, there is little 
straightforward philosophising, little 
self-reflecting inquiry into aims and 
methods, and a degree of reserve 
about the details of his private life 
— and of his marriage In particular. 
In every other respect, the book is 
wonderfully abundant and gives a 
compelling portrait of a man whose 
capacity for making friendships was 
fuelled by his difficulties in. main- 
taining them. , , , 

Not that this implies any defi- 
ciency in. him except good health. 
Even as . a very young man, Steven- 
son’s fraifty forced him to admit that 
"a three-mile walk’’ , was "a good 
stretch for me”, and in later years, 
as his TB took hold, hfe best efforts 
were ’Vritten in. bed, written out of. 
it, written in haemorrhages, written 
in sickness, written torn by cough- 


ing, written when my head swam for 
weakness”. Amazingly, there Is 
almost no self-pity in his account of 
these difficulties — only a tacit re- 
cognition that the precariousness of 
his life made him value his experi- 
ence, and his correspondents, even 
more highly than he might other- 
wise have done. 

Like many consumptives before 
him, Stevenson scoured the globe 
for a climate which might help him 
recover. Yet as we follow him to 
England (‘1 feel as strange and out- 
landish here,, as 1 do In France or 
Germany"), to France, to the west 
coast of America, and finally to the 
South Seas, we watch his travels not 
just exhausting, but enabling him. 
Travel, like the ill-health which oo 
casio ned it, was the means by which > 
{Stevenson maintained the sense of 
exclusion that fed his writing. 

As a rule he kept the shape of his 
letter-world intact from the moment 
he> became seriously peripatetic.. 
There are rows with,, his father, 
There, .is the quickening of his 
friendship with Henry James, and of 
his . nervous interest, in. Kipling 
(whom he was keen to pigeonhole 
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but we scarcely learn the wift’j 0* 

nnn\e and she never emerges as i f? If E- g 
character i 

The beautiful girls, found at rat 

way stations, or married to other <& victor Keegan 

ficers, arc seen sitting at fludr - — — 

dressing-tables or taking off their The Death of Dlstai 

clothes to reveal astonishing beauty, t by Frances CaJrnci 
But they often have no names and i Orion 28fippC1B.l 

when they do, ns in the case of Sts ! ~~ 

Chandler, a naval officer's wife he 4^ EIS IS a v 
made love to in a Hawaiian me a writing abo 

field, he can no longer remember a cations rev 

the colour of her hair or what she book — combin 

looked like. deep knowledge t 

It's hard to know why he tells us nomica — providi 
so little about the people he loved. h ■ count of the fore 
could be put down to a sort of «■ and the bounty it r 

quired English reserve, as if Salto W* are now en 
had become, with his admiration for period that will 
Cavalcade, a Notil Coward captain of stunning developr 
a battleship. But when he wants to [ Internet continue I 
he can bring a character to life in i | of foe better-off 
sentence. We got a momenta^ gather enough rr 
glimpse of Nedra, who had been the ! come a mass mo 
model for n stylish woman in his 1 Electronic) equal 
novel Light Years. He writes: The for everyone inclu 
yearn had seized mid shaken her as I Tire revolution 
a cat shakes a mouse." 7 Jj ecaus ®' seve 

The men lie admires do better, f breakthroughs: th 
Irwin Sluiw gels around two dozen •• fibre-optic telephc 
pages. Of Shaw hi* writes: ‘'Time 1 l' 011 ’ enabling boc 
with its broad thumb had blurred { be broken down i 
nothing." Shaw was iwl. apparently. 1 1 noughts of conipL 
a modest man. At a drinks party he - patched at untiring 
was compand in llnlziic. Shaw<od : telephone wires; 
no. Iu* wrote heller than Balzac. “In | drop in computer 
French lie's lusty — Iu* writes very ■ ^ buy for under 
slmi'l sentences." 

At the siiine pai iy someone -slid 
in Si niw's wil«- Marian. “I love bring 
a writer's wi|r. iltm'l yuii?'’*lo which 
Marian answered, honestly: "No. 
ik ing a writer's wife, clearly, en- 
titles you to only two pages in a 
lengthy autobiography. . 

And yet reading this life, for all its • 
black holes and closed doors, you 
come across constant pleasures 
Sometimes it’s the exact insight of 3 1 
single phrase. Salter discovers that * 
some young girls had been reading p 
Tin; Story Of O at summer camp 
and talked about it incessantly. He 
writes. "I felt disappointed. If school- 
girls could stroll through it like a 
book group, what was there to safe* 
keep?" 

This is a writer who does little to 
woo the audience but who uses the 
language in a way which is 3 1® 81 ® 
to a slipshod generation. At the ato. 
when the old Salter combs hishaft , 
he looks in a mirror and says: "I hM j 
seen worse." You can’t help feettoK . 
touched and respectful, and thin*' i 
ing he’s probably right j 


as an inferior version of himself)* 
But around and beneath ihese 
sages of white water runs the 
rent of his affection for his mother, 
his soul mate Sidney CO”*?, 
Edinburgh solicitor Charles Ban . 
and a few other intimates. 

Some of the moBt heartfeft ^ 
ments in his letters are descriptions 
which body forth an Interior conoj 
Hon - as to this letter to CoW 
written in June 1889 fomHoi>M® 

“Mighty mountain walls descewr 
ing sheer along the whole i 
the island Into a sea unusual* “JJ 
the front of the mountain nried aw 
furred with clinging forest, on , 
descent cliff: about half-way 
east to wash the-low/bare^ 
promontory in between the dm . 
tiie ocean: the two little towfl / ■ 
seated on either side of It, aa 
almost as bathing machines dP®-, 
beach; and the population * . 

gons and chimeras dire. " Lu 

Colvin, . Keats’s biographer,*^ 

hardly have read this withou^ 

reminded of’Hypenon 
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Everyone’s future on the line 


Vict or Keegan 

The Death of Distance 
by Frances CaJrncrose 
Orion 288pp El B.99 

T HIS IS a vibrant time to be 
writing about the communi- 
cations revolution, and this 
book — combining the author’s 
deep knowledge of media and eco- 
nomics — provides a thorough ac- 
count of the forces that shaped it 
and the bounty it may deliver. 

Wc are now entering the crucial 
period that will decide whether 
stunning developments such as the 
Internet continue to be the preserve 
of the better-off or whether they 
gather enough momentum to be- 
come a mass movement providing 
{electronic) equality of opportunity 
for everyone including the poor. 

The revolution has come about 
because of several simultaneous 
breakthroughs: the huge capacity of 
fibreoptic telephone lines; digitisa- 
tion, enabling books and images to 
be broken down into the ones and 
noughts of computer code and dis- 
patched at unimaginable speed down 
telephone wires; third, the huge 
drop in computer prices enabling us 
I to buy for under $1,500 a desktop 


model that would have needed the 
Albert Hall to house it a few 
decades ago. 

The trouble is that computers 
and necessary peripherals still cost 
at least $1,500. But this may be 
about to change as new devices 
costing around $500 tempt people to 
receive the wonders of the Internet 
through their existing television 
sets. The mass market beckons. 

But will it happen? Frances Cairn- 
cross's highly readable analysis is 
unashamedly optimistic about how 
all this will revolutionise our lives in- 
cluding reshaping cities, cutting 
commuting, abolishing the office as 
a place to work, reducing the power 
of the state, cutting crime and even 
helping to bring about world peace. 

It may do much of this. But the 
trouble with predicting the effects 
of a revolution moving as fast as this 
one is that forecasts soon get over- 
taken by developments. If this book 
had been written five years ago it 
would not have mentioned the 
World Wide Web, the Internet or 
"browsers" which navigate us 
around this bottomless ocean of 
knowledge. They hadn't really got 
off the ground then, yet they are 
now the main arteries of the infor- 
mation highway. Yet more iunovn- 


Forgotten victims of war 
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Nikolai Tolstoy 

Crimes and Mercies: The Fate of 
Gwnan Civilians under Allied 
Occupation 1944 -1950 
Oy Jamss Bacque 
Lite, Bro wn 2S8pp El 8.99 

J AMES BACQUE'S previous 
book, Other Losses, provoked a 
worldwide furore. His thesis was that 
«o\it a million German prlsoners- 
of-war died in American and French 
camps after the capitulation In 1945, 
a nd that their respective govern- 
■j^iits had thereafter suppressed 
■be evidence of this cruelly anil 
ocglcct ft was largely the enormity 
j « the figure which led to the tor- 
rents of abuse heaped upon Bacque, 

. , * le issue understandably re- 
mauis controversial. 

But while statistics are clearly im- 
jtoriant, they are neither the sole 
or necessarily the weightiest factor 
nere human suffering is concerned, 
deques Indictment is succinctly 
At least 93 million Germans 
Hia needle98l y soon after the war, 
majority because of the | 
P 8 imposed by the four 
rJ,° r Vlctore - This is many more I 
ra; , mai18 tiian died in battle, air 
inte.u 8 ™ °° nc€ nitration camps dur- 
sW j 16 war ' Millions of these people 
"it J staged to death In front of 
ictors’ eyes every day for years. 

esik, deaths have never been hon- 
s «y reported by either the Allies or 
i^ermaii government” 
dJU/S numbers of helpless 
btSI ed d “ rin « mass expulsions 
Pied hJI!l er n erman territory occu- 

dui i»— -v j ^ aSd e th° leS 'v , Czech8 and Rufr 
* . low; ' bare. the ore Un 1 ( J r ° Ueh ."“hiiMtlon ‘ m 

tween the chff^ ^dfflf! n ? int0 Jf hIch 
to little town* • ■ ‘ ness a „ 0 f n ' ls ^disputable. Eyewit- 
side of tt, inabS UntS ' dted by author 

f machines upon*. ^ to : the horrific 

wpubtkx. 0 "the eiS! P ^ e8 . ts thrt 8t8U,11 ' :s 

iadlre.“ u rate mcreaaed deatlv 

biographer,' wjJJ been tampered 

this without^^ ty j s sted parties, 
rperion". Thia its ^ e Jj onou r of Britain that 
»tiie profon^- ha«« , oc ™Pation appears to 
it its genera^V, Jf , ^ w - ^ ^ eat admin«tered of* 

J achievement 


tions — such as sending Internet 
signals down electricity wires — 
have opened up new avenues since 
the book was finished in July, 

Some of the author’s predictions 
— such as the erosion of tax rev- 
enues because of globalisation — 
may weU come true, though not 
necessarily with the consequences 
she predicts (further cuts in public 
spending). Why? Because there are 
other ways for governments to raise 
money either immune from techno- 
logical change such as taxes on land 
and property) or spawned by it — 
such as the possibility of a small, 
globally agreed tax on international 
transactions in foreign currencies 
(most of which are channelled 
through a single computer complex 
in tlie United States). 

In tlie end, nations wifi spend less 
on their welfare states only if they 
want to, not because digital pres- 
sures force them to. It is even possi- 
ble that tlie death of distance has, 
Twain-like, been greatly exagger- 
ated. Frances Cairncross turns the 
Death of Distance from a catchy, 
alliterative title — albeit somewhat 
hyperbolic — into a mantra related 
almost too regularly throughout the 
text. It begins to sound like the 
Force that is governing our lives. It 


isn’t. It is having n dramatic effect 
on a small though growing part of 
our activities. 

Just remind yourself about the 
proportion of your income that is ac- 
tually spent on material tilings and 
services which haven't much 
changed — and that includes com- 
puters which are physical objects 
assembled in factories and trans- 
ported across distances. This is not 
to underestimate what is happening 
as a result of the convergence of 
computers, telephony and television 
sets. It is likely to have at least as 
profound an effect on the economy 
as electricity, only much faster. Hie 
Internet alone is rapidly becoming 
the universal source of instanta- 
neous knowledge. For academic dis- 
ciplines such as physics, which rely 
on regularly updated theories, it has 
virtually replaced books. Tlie main 
danger is that far from bringing nir- 
vana it will merely widen the gap be- 
tween rich and poor by creating a 
new “digitariat” of people unable 
even to afford the new low-cost net- 
work computers. This uafortuiiate 
scenario would give added advan- 
tage to those schoolchildren who 
are on-line at home (with access to 
numerous homework cribs) at the 
expense of those whose incentive- 
less existence is worsened by dete- 
riorating access to knowledge. 

And the gap between llu* rli-vol- 
o|x*d and developing couiUrii-s 


could get even wider. East Asia has 
espoused the revolution with relish. 
But what will happen to Africa with 
no money and no Infrastructure? It's 
true that satellites, courtesy of Micro- 
soft and others, may soon be pass- 
ing overhead but to what will they 
beam down their digits if there is no 
receiving equipment? It will be like 
solar energy. Africa has this in 
abundance but market forces aren't 
enough to translate it into Industrial 
progress on the ground. 

But you don't need to be seduced 
by the promise of a digital Utopia to 
learn a lot from this impressive book, 
which embraces everything from 
the publiosector origins of the Inter- 
net in the US to the underlying eco- 
nomics and competition problems 
with Microsoft. It repeats one or two 
myths, including the story that the 
Internet was constructed to pre- 
serve information in case of a 
nuclear war fit wasn't). 

Also the statistic that 40 per cent 
of US households have computers is 
inflated by the inclusion of com- 
puter games consoles, which aren’t 
in the British figures. The Ameri- 
cans are so far ahead of the rest of 
the world in the manufacture of the 
hardware and software of the infor- 
mation revolution that we shouldn't 
deny ourselves thi* advantage uf 
being well-versed in the use w»* 
make nf them. May hi- it's our mily 
hope. 


in view of the (lire situation back 
home. My father-in-law, then serving 
in the British army of occupation, 
recalls having to wear an «>vt -renal 
indoors throughout the winter on 
account of the lack of healing in offi- 
cers’ quarters. As he* observes, vic- 
torious armies are not generally keen 
to share the privations of their de- 
feated foes. 

Critics of Other Losses focused 
almost exclusively on the statistical 
aspect of Bacque's indictment, seek- 
ing thereby to mitigate the horrors 
he described. Professor Michael 
Howard declined to accept the evi- 
dence for a huge casualty rate 
among German PoWb on the 
grounds that “inherent probability" 
precluded the possibility of such a 
high figure, John Keegan, another 
of the "drum and trumpet" school of 
British military historians, similarly 
rejected the evidence wholesale. 

Behind these objections appears 
to lie the illogical fear that German 
suffering could detract from the pu- 
rity of the Allied crusade to liberate 
Europe. That millions of Innocent 
Germans suffered dread frilly, and in 
many cases died needlessly, cannot 
conceivably be held t6 mitigate Ger- 
many's responsibility for military 
aggression, nor detract from' the 
ghastliness of Nazi crimes against 
humanity. 

Crimes And Mercies presents a 
powerful indictment of actions per- 
petrated by some of the victors of 
the second world war. Any notion 
that this can Bomehow be regarded 
as tolerable on grounds of the col- 
lective guilt of the Germans is to ac- 
cept the standards of those with 
whom we were obliged to go to war. 
Worse still, crimes concealed are 
tikely to become crimes repeated. ■' 
f . In any case this undeniably grim' 
story is for from being one of con- 
trasted- black and white. The author 
dwells 1 as illumlnatingly on the un- 
stinting and largely unsung struggle 
to aid the oppressed waged by gen- 
; erou shear tied meh such as Herbert 
Hoover and Victor GbUancz^as he 
does bn* the callous or witless ab- 
1 tions of men Of less clilvalrous spirit. 
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‘JJieju ia no doubt mu Jtuutay uuu 
tuaii Apart. 9 Juuu hod book SO 

ortkiaA and short AiojuoA 
putdiahad . • JJu Ainqla , mart 
important alamort of tha auiAAa 
umA the pJwjnpt and anaouhaqinq 
Aupanio frtun my tutoA. ' 

Nicola Taylor, Preston. 


‘tt has exceeded my expectdtfons 
and I'm very happy with the 
progress I’m making, f find the 
course booklets to be very ‘user 
friendly; and you feel as> if the 
course team really want you to 

succeed.' . v 

Anne Robert*. Cornwall 


'With the Writers .Bureau 'j. help I 
haw quickly learned U\e, ihjjmrtaitt 
points of how to approach 
publishers and ton* best to get my 
work into print. The sight of my 
name above an article is very 
satisfying and for that I thank yuuS 
, John Libberton, Bedford. 
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The, Writer* Bureau U ’pccredited by : the 
Open & Oiitahce Learning Quality Council 
brut fl member hr the AMOqlallorv of British ' 
Coneapbnjlence College*, Both bptllea act 
lo eh&iirc high standerak of, ftiltlhn, 'quality 
of service and etbiosl conduct. 
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It's Ideal for beginners. No previous experience or 
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at your own pace - you do not have to rush - there 
are no time limits whatever on you. Many others 
have been successful this way. (f they can do it - 
•why can't you? , : - ■ 

We are so confident that we can help you become a 
published writer that we give you ; a full refund 
guarantee. If you have 1 not earned your course fees 
from published writing by the time! you finish the 
course, we will refund them In fLH.. ; ■ 

If you want to be a writer start 1 noW by requesting 
your FREE copy of our prospectus i" Write and be 
Published". Fax or post the coupon f'jGW. 
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Flippery embrace at sea 


Mark Cocker 


T HE National Trust reserve at 
Blake ney Point is one of most 
powerfully atmospheric loca- 
tions in all East Anglia. On a map its 
5km-long shingle spit resembles the 
hooked talon of some vast bird claw- 
ing at the intertidal expanses 
between Morston and Wells on the 
Norfolk coast, fn season it holds 
one of Britain's most important 
senbird colonies, thousands of terns 
and gulls skirling summer-long as 
they pursue a hectic round of court- 
ship and breeding. But by winter 
the shingle ridges have fallen silent, 
nnd Blakeitey assumes an impres- 
sive and desolate grandeur. 

During my last visit, there was 
probably not another person abroad 
in the surrounding 10km stretch of 
coast. Certainly I did not see another 
soul all day. Howling northerlies 
buffeted Blakeney’s only substantial 
building, the old lifeboat house and 
a seasonal headquarters for the war- 
den and his summer staff. Now the 
quiet rattle of its locked doors and 
windows seemed only to intensify 
the sense of isolation. 

Yet not everything felt out of 
place an this bitter afternoon. Far 
across the creek b group of coni- | 
moil seals lolled at the tide edge, 
cocooned from the gale by their lay- 
el’s of blubber. At the mouth of the 
channel a female grey seal with her 
pup frolicked in the shallows. 
Briefly they shuffled on to the 
bench before returning to the icy 
comforts of the North Sea, where 
die mother embraced her offspring 
in an enfolding flipper. 

Tii esc moments of tenderness, 
when set against the raw power of 
the wind and waves, seemed some- 
how to emphasise the animals’ per- 
fect Adaptation to their marine 
environment. Normally grey seals 
have their pups in late autumn but 
sometimes they don’t give birth 
until December. Despite the season, 
the mother’s fish-rich diet menus 
that she produces a milk supply of 
more than 50 per cent fat, nnd in two 
weeks the pup can triple in weight 



to 45kg. To find her prey lire adult 
seal can dive deeper than 150 melees 
and remain submerged for more 
than 20 minutes. (Although this 
achievement iwles into insignifi- 
cance against the recorded feats of 
the Weddell seal. This Antarctic 
species can dive for more than an 
hour lo 600 metres. aL which depth 
the water pressure is 64kg per 
square centimetre.) 

Tile capacity of seals to recover 
from serious decline is equally im- 
pressive. The grey, one of the largest 
seals in the world, has its main pop- 
ulations in British waters, where 
they were hunted almost to extinc- 
tion by the turn of the century. How- 
ever. protective legislation in 1914 
and 1932 provided a vital breathing 
space, and greys began to return. By 
the 1960s the world population was 
estimated at more than 50,000. This 
almost doubled in 10 years, and by 
1995 the British population alone 
numbered 105,000. 


ILLUSTRATION ANN HOBDAV 

The common seal, the more nu- 
merous of the two species at Blake- 
ney, provides a more recent 
example of these natural powers of 
increase. In 1988 the seul colony 
here, like many populations in the 
North Sea, was devastated by an 
epizootic, identified by some author- 
ities as seal distemper. In total more 
than 17,000 seals died, and the 
Blake ney colony slumped from 
about 750 animals to just 260. Yet 
within a decade this total has almost 
doubled. 

Even now, in the depths of winter, 
the seals’ recovery campaign con- 
tinues. Though they mate in sum- 
mer or autumn, the implantation of 
the fertilised embryo is delayed for 
up to three months. The mother 
grey seal I saw frolicking so happily 
with her offspring will probably be- 
come pregnant again very soon nnd 
within weeks, possibly days, she 
will abandon this year's pup to con- 
centrate on the coming generation. 


Chess Leonard Barden 


H astings, the uicb leading < 

chess town, has announced 
that it la to create a centre of 
excellence which will host inter- 
national tournaments, a daily, 
open-to-all club, a school for 
talented children and a British 
chess library. 

As a first step, Hastings 
Council has acquired a seafront 
freehold, though a further 
£1.6 million in Lottery funds 
and £400,000 in private spon- 
sorship \a still needed. If the 
concept succeeds, it will be a 
welcome replacement for the 
London Chess Centre in Oxford 
Street, destroyed by bombs in 
the Blitz of 1 940, and for the 
Gambit Caf6 off Cannon Street, 
which was demolished in 1959. 

Meanwhile the 73rd Hastings, 
the chess world’s longest-run- 
ning annual congress, started 
last week. Awaiting the new cen- 
tre, the congress's subsidiary 
tournaments have moved from 
the end of the pier to the YMCA 
on the top of a hill, 

Luke McShanc, aged 13, is 
taking on the grandmasters in 
the Premier at the Cinque Forts 
Hotel, breaking Nigel Short’s 
record as the youngest invitee. 
Short made an impressive 
dehut, defeating several grand- 
masters, but McShane faces a 
stiff test in a category 13 all- 
play-all whose required score for 
a GM performance is 5/9. 

L McShane-M Turner, 
Hampstead Masters *97 

1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Bl>5 f5 4 
Nc3 fxe4 5 Nxe4 Nffl Black's 3. . . 

(5 Schlieniann Defence can sur- 
prise, but 5 . . . d5 or earlier 4 . . . 

Nd4 are the testing lines. As played, 
White has a riskless edge. 6 Qe2 
d5 7 Nxf6+ gxf6 8 d4 Bg7 9 
dxe5 0-0 10 Bxc6 10 eti Ne5 gives 
counterplay. 

bxc6 1 1 e6 Ke8 12 Be3 Bxe6 
13 0-0-0 Qd7 14 Qd2 Bf7 15 
h3 Rah8 16 Bc5 Qc8 17 Khcl 
Qa6 18 Rxe8+ Rxe8 19 Khl 
BgO 20 Nd4 Qc4? Exchanging 
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queens leads to a N v bad B 
endgame, but if Rb8 21 Ne6. 

21 Qb4 Qxb4 22 Bxb4 Bffl 
23 Bxf8 Kxffi 24 b4I a5? Con- 
ceding an outside passed pawn has- 
tens defeat. 25 bxa5 c5 26 Nb3 
c4 27 Nc5 c3 28 a6 c6 29 a4 
Kf7 30 Ka2! Bxc2 31 Rcl Bf5 
32 g4 Be6 33 Rel d4+ 34 Rxe6 
Resigns. 

• Top-seeded Matthew Sadler 
plnyed a strange draw at the Isle of 
Man Open against Latvia's Igor 
Rausis. All Black's pieces are on the 
back rank when While, a piece- 
down, delivers perpetual check, 
which Black must accept because 
15 . . . Kc7? loses to 16 Qe5+: 1 d4 
d5 2 c4 c6 3 Nf3 dxc4 4 e3 Bo6 
5 Nc3 b5 6 a4 b4 7 Na2 a5 8 
Ng5 Bc8 9 Qh5 g6 10 Qf3 ft> 1 1 
Bxc4feg5 12 Qf7+ Kd7 13 
Qe6+ Ke8 14 Qf7+ Kd7 15 
Qe6+ Drawn. 

No 2505 


a b c d a I B 6 

Today's puzzle was widely 
published as a mate in seven 
moves, starting 1 e4, 2 Qh5 and 
3 Qd5. Then u lone solver from a 
small Dutch town refuted the ex- 
perts nnd showed that White can 
mule in six. His answer contains 
more than 50 sequences, but 
White’s firat and second moves 
are identical in every case, while 
there nre only two possible third 
moves, depending on where the 
BK goes. With these dues, can 
you work out or guess the three- 
move white sequence to force 
mate in six? 


Across 

I Hate (6) 

4 Be able to pay tor 
( 6 ) 

8 Roadside (5) 

9 Unorthodox 
person (7) 

10 (Gossip about) 
shocking affair (7) 

II Bitter and 
pungent (5) 

1 2 Mother of kids 
(5-4) 

17 Subsequent to (5) 
10 Opening (7) 

21 Screw with open 
rounded top (3,4) 

22 English composer 

(5) 

23 Destructive Insect 

( 6 ) 

24 Religious officials 

m 


1 Invent or plan {6} 

2 (Type of) ground 
(7) ; 


Quick crossword no. 400 Bridge Zia Mahmood 

T HIS column doesn't usually fol- 
low the seasonal trend to write 
about the dress of the year, or Uie 
wedding of the year, or the blocked 
drain of the year. But I am making 
an exception, for Geir Helgemo of 
Norway produced a piece of card 
play so breathtaking during the 
American Summer Nationals that 
the best bridge players in the world 
were talking about it in hushed and 
reverent tones for months after- 
wards. It was Hand OfThe Year, ail 
right, and it will be Hand Of The 
Millennium when 2000 rolls Around 
(please, no letters claiming that 
ought to be 2001!) 

Study Geir’s problems from the 
beginning. Your hand as South at 
Game All is: 


*imoney)(5) 


6 Aquatic carnivore 
(5) 

7 Make up your 
mind (6) 

9 Tall garden flower 

O) 

13 Apprehensive (7) 

14 Lever lo operate 
gun (7) 

15 Package (6) 

16 Cortflal(6) 

18 Subject (5) 

20 Perfect (5) 


Last week's solution 


_ □PQQQaQQQa 
|q h □ a □ □ 
IQQBDQDQ □□□□□ 

ej n □ a n a b 
lasna GanGnaaa 
Iq □ q □ □ n| 
iHDDaaa osaouml 
Q 0 a Q Q □ 

IQ0H0Q0QD m00Q| 
b h ra 0 a h n 
□QQ0O Eraoaoaal 
a q a a a a 


*AK62 V NoneS AQJ 9 7424* A8 

Your left-hand opponent opens two 
hearts, showing a weak hand with a 
five- or six-card heart suits. Your 
partner passes, and your right-hand 
opponent bids four hearts. What call 
would you make? 

In this kind of position, it’s very 
difficult to do anything that will en- 
list your partner's co-operation. You 
amply have to guess, and guess 
well Geir, typically, went for the big 


prize with a jump to six diamonds, 
and that ended the bidding. West 
led the king of hearts, and tliis was 
what Geir could see (cover the East- 
West cards in die diagram, right). 

Ruffing the opening lead, Hel- 
gemo laid down the ace of dia- 
monds, to which each of itis 
opponents followed suit Now, he 
needed three tricks from the spade 
suit. Of course, this would be simple 
enough if the suit were to divide 3-3. 
but Heigemo looked deeply into the 
position. 

He concluded from the bidding 
that West had only five hearts — 
East, with little strength, would not 
pre-empt all the way to four hearts 
without four-card support for his 
partner. To open a weak two bid 
with only a five-card suit, vulnera- 
ble, West would need some extra 
distributional strength. Perhaps, 
thought Helgemo, West had 5-5 in 
hearts and clubs, leaving him with 
only a doubleton spade ... 

With only the moat fragile of 
dues to go on, Helgeino made his 
plan. 

He led a low spade from his hand, 
and when West played low, he fin- 
essed dummy’s seven. East won the 
trick with die jack and immediately 
shot back a low spade. But Geir 


North 

♦ 973 
V9762 

♦ K 10 8 6 
492 


West 

♦ 84 

VKQJ84 

♦ 5 

4K10753 


♦ QJW 5 

IP A 10 5 3 , 

«3 

4QJ64 


South L 

♦ AK62 f 

V None 

♦ AQJ9742 
4A8 

Helgemo calmly played low froN 
his hand, and ... ' _ hl j 

As you can see, Helgem 
found the only way to make the 
tract East, appreciating ** J* 
tion, had done well to return ,® 
at once, putting Geir und f oe & 
ate pressure. Had he not d ^ 
Helgemo would have c « 
dummy in diamonds Jj nd £ 
nine of spades, covered by U*J 
and king, pinning again) 

Helgemo would go to du ^jfof 
in trumps and finesse m _ ^ 
spades for his contract! You 
play that well in 199ft bul 
great year, just the same. _ — J 


guardian weekly 

janufliy U "'938 

Rugby Union Tetley’s Bitter Cup fourth round: Wasps 31 Harlequins 26 


Wasps 

sting 

Quins 


Robert Armstrong 


W ASPS hammered out a 
bold warning that they are 
back in business with a 
first cup victory over their London 
rivals that fired the spirits of their 
supporters in bitterly cold condi- 
tions at Loflus Road last Sunday. 
Gareth Rees, who scored 16 points 
in a howling gale, was the scourge 
of the bemused Harlequins, who 
were dumped out of the competition 
despite outscoring their hosts by 
-^four tries to three. 

!*| Rees’s invaluable tally of four 
j penalties and two conversions, sup- 
; plemented with tries by Damian 
• Cranin, Laurence Scrase and Busier 
1 White, left the erratic Quins playing 
| wtch-up rugby for most of a diffi- 
|«l| afternoon. Jamie Williams, 
i tiuins' pacy New Zealand wing, 
scored a hat-trick of tries that ulli- 
| maicly proved to be an irrelevance 
m view of Wasps’ streetwise alii lily 
1 keep their noses in front. 

Wasps looked hungrier and more 
"rganised Ilian Quins in their pur- 
I suii of the loose ball, often getting 
i sn extra man to the breakdown to 
i rank possession through succcs- 
' Ke Phases. Lawrence Dallaglio, the 
1 -Win, was in imperious form at the 
*** fil *d mauls, directing team- 
juaies to die critical areas and mak- 
& 1 !* “Hp&rUiit tackles that tended to 
' | Jl 'nipt the Quins’ midfield. 

I In comrast Quins were prone lo 
E* on Hashes of individual bril- 
i ,ance - Particularly by their three- 
Quarters, to pressure the Wasps 
1 J™*. Occasionally their flankers 
: wy Jenkins and Laurent Cabannes 
. ni ade a determined effort to do- 
1 i m a drivin S game through the 
i J 1 but tite obdurate defensive 
I White and Peter Scrivener 
; 11 hard for them to establish a 

working platform. 


SPORT 31 



| Q r till 

1 ^ 4’. roix * the Q uins ’ goal- 

| “wer, gave his side the lead early 


on wtli a 25-metre penalty for 
offside, an offence tliat often went 
unpunished by the referee Tony 
Spreadbury. However, Wasps soon 
forged ahead thanks to a 15th- 
minute try by the former Scotland 
lock Cronin, 

Midway through the half Rees 
kicked his first pen, ally, a superb 40- 
mrtre effort into a crossfield wind 
which put Wasps 8-3 ahead. Short ly 
afterwards the industrious White 
was held up 1 metre from the Quins’ 
line but on the half-hour Wasps went 
further ahead when their centre 
Scrase intercepted a loose pass by 
tacroix and scampered 50 metres lo 
score between the posts. 

Visibly stung by the 15-3 deficit. 
Quins promptly raised the tempo, 
winning a penalty for a ruck offence 
which Lacroix converted from 25 
metres. Two minutes before the in- 
terval Williams capitalised on 
Quins’ new-found momentum, 
taking a short transfer from Tulsen 
Tolletl and gliding down the left 
touchlioc to score at the flog. There 


i | jlUjptot Second Test: Australia v South Africa 


Destroyer Warne joins bowling elite 

Herford In Sydney South Africa's batting was un- of a man n 

O HANK WADxrt? deniably inept, after they had Test careei 

Oh Bf j may have made an intensely frustrating ingan eas] 

! With w. 8tort to the day by taking 45 hardly bell 

fen a Hu iff® * tate but he minutes to claim the final Kallia m 

Idramadc ef?^ 8 | arm T r to Australian wicket the rest of 

' $“uth AMrn^, “ aendin « Mark Taylor predictably might hav« 

nings dofpnt 5 raB *“ n S to an in- brought Warne on after only 1 1 sweeping } 

daya, n. * e ^ e lQ side four overs, and after an over wanning well forwa 

six for 34 figures of up he had Hansie Cronje gin- looked fata 

game's bowliiw Am * er]y P uahin S forward, to be su- when Wan 

Test wickets r h,i te ' tiie 300 perbfr caught at short leg by wicket did 

^esvidret/h«t«,n^ ui t. Ricky Pouting. After coi 

youngest men Kol Herachelle Gibbs had made a 10-wicket 
totch foe ulnr K nf ?. ev to half-century in the first innings, hisbowlin 

jiat 28 vears 1116 j OC ^ n but this time he managed only there” wit! 

'ig Warne hv l \ day ' * >eat ‘ one run bs half an hour. He went mances. * 

A»t of the tan ^ waa to Warne’g dipping, low full toss, there to da 

' 1 ^ B, lis,whowaHho™i , i a u C,Ues prodding it towards midvricket, helped me 

June’s top-spinnernf ft where Greg Blewett athletically pretty emc 

. J^fng made a took *be catch one-handed. although I 

. Brian McMillan, who came out man.” 

7 toat timefte Svdn^rvi 1 , 13 ; bristling with aggressive intent, 

f ' Gr °und’8 lights were nn C i^ cket )Y aa bowled round his legs by South Afrlc 

^eplity had been Warne, coming from over the 113 (Warne 

l? n f or moUT tiiM? S,J? P f ed ^ ^keL Throe bails later, Dave (M Waugh 

— e hou rs. Richardson played the tired shot innings anc 


of a man nearing the end of his 
Test career and Warne, accept- 
ing an easy return catch, could 
hardly believe hia luck. 

KaUis meanwhile was showing 
the rest of the top order what 
might have been. Persistently 
sweeping Warne, and getting 
well forward or right back, he 
looked fairly comfortable. Only 
when Warne came round the 
wicket did Kallis succumb. 

After completing his fourth 
10-wicket Test haul Warne rated 
his bowling here as "right up 
there” with his best perfor- 
mances. "Loop and turn were 
there today and the wjeket 
helped me,” he said. "It was 
pretty emotional getting to 300 , 
although I'm not really a stats ' 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


It’s Sir Tom at last 


Wasps scrum-half Mike Friday is halted on the line photo tom-jeukins 


was still lime for Rees to land a tow 
ering 40- metre penally which led 
Wasps with an 18-11. half-time lead. 

Quins narrowed die gap soon after 
the interval with a counter-attacking 
try by their full-back Scolt Stewarl 
in Ihe right corner. On the hour 
Williams plundered his second ivy 
in the same spot to level the scores 
at 21-21. Rees having kicked a third 
penalty for Wasps minutes earlier. 
However, within five minutes the 
hosts surged into a 10-poinl lend 
thanks to the ultra-comiietUivc 
While, who scored a short-range try 
from a ruck on the left, and the 
consistent boot of Rees, who landed 
a tricky penally nnd n conversion 
from nn oblique angle nn that side. 

• In other matches, Newcastle saw 
off Exeter 34-10, Northampton bent 
Bedford 31-2(1, London Irish de- 
feated Manchester 36-13, nnd 
( ilouccsler disposed of London 
Welsh 34-18. There were also victo- 
ries for Rotherham, Newbury, 
Fylde, and Richmond. Bad weather 
hit many other games. 


T OM FINNEY, the former Eng- 
land and Preston star who 
hung up his footballing boots 
37 years ago, is the only sporting 
knight in the 1998 New Year Hon- 
ours List. Finney, now 75, enjoyed 
an illustrious career spanning 22 
years with the Lancashire club. 

He made 76 appearances for Eng- 
land and scored 30 goals. In his 
glory days, Finney and England 
team-mate Stanley Matthews were 
rated the finest wingers in the 
world. To supplement his income, 
Finney ran a plumbing business, 
but money cannot buy die distinc- 
tion lie now shares with Matthews, 
Alt' Ramsey, Matt Busby and Bobby 
Charlton, "Knights are few and far 
between in football,” he said. “You 
couldn’t have a bigger honour. I’m 
thrilled to bits. " 

Other footballers to be honoured 
were Wales and Chelsea striker 
Mark Hughes, ami Scotland goal- 
keeper Jim Leighton, who were 
made MBEs, as were Dario tivacli. 
manager of Crewe Alexandra, and 
Robert Minnie, a talent scout who, 
emu mg i it hers, spa l tecl Kenny 
Dalglish as an 1 1 -year-old. 

Jack Howell, England's former 
Rugby Union coach, was honoured 
with an OBIS, as was the British 
Lions captain Martin Johnson, who 
led his team In the 2-1 Test series 
success in South Africa last year. 






South Africa 287 {Warns 5-76) and 
1 13 (Warne 6-34); Australia 421 
(M Waugh 100). Australia won by an 
innings and 21 runs . . „ 


Finney celebrates in style 

Double Grand National-winning 
trainer Jenny Pitman was awarded 
an OBE for her services to horse 
racing as were former Olympic 
javelin champion Tessa Sanderson, 
golfer Vivien Saunders, and Jennifer 
Cardwell, manager of the Great 
Britain women's hockey team. ICarl 
Fogarty, twice world superb ike 
champion, received an MBE as did 
former Surrey and England Hast 
bowler Alf Gover and Peter Goss, 
one of Britain’s most experienced 
racing sailors. Also honoured were 
Lilian McGurk (netball, MBE), 
Terry Denison (swimming, MBE) 
and Graeme Simmers, chairman of 
the Scottish Sports Council (CBE). 


E NGLAND'S cricketers left for 
their winter tour of the West 
Indies, with Mike Atherton firmly in 
control for both the Test series and 
the five one-day internationals to fol- 
low. England's trio of selectors 
opted for Atherton as captain for the 
oneway games, cold-shouldering 
Adam Hollioake, who successfully 
led England to the Champions Tro- 
phy in Sharjah last month. From the 
specialist .squad, of 14 who came 
home victorious firorp the Gulf, only 


Alistair Brown of Surrey and Lan- 
casiiire’s Peter Martin will miss the 
trip to the Caribbean in March. 


A USTRALIA'S women cricketers 
captured their fourth World 
Cup after defeating New Zealand by 
five wickets in the 50-over-a-side 
game in Calcutta. Batting first after 
winning the toss. New Zealand were 
all out for a modest 164. Debbie 
Hockley, who made 79 from 123 
balls, held the innings together but 
failed to find support from her part- 
ners, only two of whom managed to 
reach double figures, Belinda Clark 
and Joanne Broadbent got Australia 
off to a solid starL Clark was out in 
the 33rd over after hitting 52 from 
82 balls. The Australians reached 
their victory target in comfortable 
fashion, with 14 halls lo spare. 

New Zealand will host the next 
World Cup in 2000. tiie Interna- 
tional Women's Cricket Council de- 
cided in Calcutta, where they also 
admitted Pakistan and Sri tanka a* 
full members. 


ION BROWN bullied through 
O gales, rain and nunl to retain the 
County Durham inlet'iiiiiioiiul cross- 
couniry title ul Ayklcy Head — Un- 
fit si athlete to win the v».3km event 
twice. Brown, born in Bridgend, 
educated at Sheffield ami now living 
in Vancouver, came home in 31 min 
32sec. ahead of I- ranee's Y:mn Mil- 
Ion (31.64) and Kenyan Thomas 
NymiUi (32.13). 

Brown, who benl !),0l>0-iue(ir 
world champion Dnniel Koiiu-n at 
Inst year's event, said: “1 ouddn't 
have asked for a better start In the 
season. I’ve done little- training since 
tiie Chicago marathon in October. I 
came here a little- unsure." Cather- 
ine McKicrmui, from Ireland, 
scored a runaway victory in the 
5. 2k in women's race, covering (he 
distance in 20.04. 


H elen wjlls moody, who 

dominated women’s lei mis in 
the late twenties and thirties and 
was generally regarded as one of 
the greatest players of all time, has 
died in California at the age of 92. Tn 
1928 and 1929, Wills Moody was tiie 
Wimbledon, United States and 
French singles champion. From 
1927 to 1933, site won 158 consecu- 
tive singles matches without losing 
a set. The famously aloof Californ- 
ian won the Wimbledon singles title 
eight times between .1927 and 1938, 
a record which remained unsur- 
passed until 1990 when it was 
beaten by Martina Navratilova. 


C OLIN Montgomerie, haUrited 
by memories of Xiawah 199 1 , 
survived a counterattack by Davis 
Love in in the Andersen -Consulting 
World Championship of Golf to win 
$1 million last Sunday in Scottsdale, 
Arizona. The Scot was four up with 
four to play, as he had been fpur- 
down with four to play against Mark 
Calcavecchla in the 1991 Ryder Cup 
when he ran into problems. 

His win, on tiie last hole, over the 
ITS PGA champion meant that. he 
had beaten Sam Torrance, Costan- 
tino Rocca, Jos^ Maria OiazfibaJ, 
Ernie Els and Love to earn his big 
cheque. Afterwards he said: .‘Thai 
a great game, but I couldn't get . 
Kiawah out of my mind.” 4 









